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“THE PEAR TREE,” BY EDWARD BRUCE (American). 
First Honorable Mention at the Carnegie International. 
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JACQUES SELIGMANN & C°. 


3 East 51st Street, New York 
PAINTINGS and WORKS of cART 

















AMERICAN 


11 EAST 57TH STREET 


PAINTINGS 


FOREIGN 


NEW YORK 


484 N. KincsuicHway Bivp., SAINT LOUIS 








Ancien Palais Sagan, Rue St. Dominique PARIS 9 Rue de la Paix 
“The 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES — 


P. Jackson Higgs” 


11 EAST 54th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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HIGH CLASS OLD MASTERS 
ANTIQUITIES 


























HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 








THOMAS J. KERR 


formerly with 
DuvEEN BROTHERS 


Important PAINTINGS 











Old and Modern By O_p Masters 
ANTIQUE Works OF ArT 
NEW YORK LONDON TAPESTRIES FURNITURE 
oO Te ES 35 OLD BOND STREET 510 Mapison AvenvE (4th floor) 
New York 
DuRAND-RUEL ||| FERARGIL EHRICH 
NEW YORK F. NEwLIn Price, President GALLERIES 
12 East Fifty-Seventh Street Sea 
a eats Paintings 
PARIS 37 East Fifty-Seventh St. nee 
37 Avenue de Friedland NEW YORK 36 East 5 7th Street 
New York 

















GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 
Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 


Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 


CONTEMPORARY ART 














BRODERICK GALLERIES 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Paintings Prints 
Antiques 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER AND 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 











Exhibition of 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Helen Hackett Gallery 


9 East 571TH Street New Yorx Ciry 
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Est. in London 1892 


J. Leger €9 Son, 
INC. 


695 Fifth Ave. 
(Between 54th and 55th Streets) 


NEW YORK 


English Portraits 


of the 
IS8th Century 


Lonpon BrussEs 
13 DuKe STREET Rue Royate 178 
st. James’s S.W.I. (Opp. Hotel Astoria) 
Members of the Arts and Decorative 
League, Inc. 
Members of the British Antique Dealers 
Asssociation 
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and 
Foreign Paintings 
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Jefferson Hotel 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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GREENER 
ART GALLERY 
157 West 72d St., New York 











Old and Modern 
Paintings 





18 rue de Rochechouart, Paris 
feanbamnammass: 


BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Paintings Bought and Authenticated 
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THE ART Dicest’s advertising columns have 


become a directory of the art dealers and 
antique dealers of the world. See index on 
_ bage 28. 
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A Cotncidence 


This is the record of a coincidence in jour- 
nalism. Coincidences occur only in real life, 
for, if you remember, critics always excori- 
ate fiction writers who dare to use “the long 
arm” of one. 

A little more than three years ago the 
founder of THE Art Dicest, while staying 
in California, conceived the idea of the pub- 
lication, and came back East to put it into 
operation. He planned the thing, as it was to 
start and as it was to continue,—its scope, 
the methods of its making, and its policies 
and ideals,—plans which have since been ad- 
hered to strictly. After it had been running 
for three or four months, and had thousands 
of subscribers, he received his first Time let- 
ter. Somebody wrote in and congratulated 
him on producing something as good in its 
way as Time was in its. Then came another 
letter, and another, and still another, com- 











CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
BY 
Artists of the West and Mid-West 
Exclusively 


The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
and valuable service through its Circu- 
lating Rental Plan of original paintings 
at $12.00.a year. 














commentary 
on personalities, recent events in art colonies, 
and criticism—prepared by this gallery as a serv- 
ice to the art-loving public. Write for a copy. 





Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 
Sate. 














RosBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern Masters 


CARRIG-ROHANE 
Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 


Copley Square BOSTON 
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MILCH GALLERIES 


American 


PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS ETCHINGS 
Exhibitions 
108 West 57th St., NEW YORK 


Members Assoc’d Dealers in American Arts 
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paring Time in the field of general news 
with Tue Art Dicest in the field of art. 
- Now, THe Art Dicest’s founder, up to 4 - 
F. Kleinberger this time, had never heard = Time. Per. \X) ildenstein a 
° haps he had been a bit of a hermit, or too 
Galleries, Inc. self-centered, or something. But under the 
spur of these letters he started out one day & Cot ] lpany INC. 3 
Established 1848 in New York to get a copy of Time. Finally ? ~ 
. he found it. A newsdealer had a few copies. i 
ANCIENT PAINTINGS ea — A through—from beginning io Old Masters Vo 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES end. As a business proposition it did not 
look very promising. All the advertisements Rare Works of Art 
of all Schools it contained you could almost put in the Tapestries 
and proverbial “gnat’s eye.” This looked omi- 
nous—like a losing enterprise. But, any- 
OLD DUTCH MASTERS body with standard brains, once having 
it, would read it through and buy the next 
: copy—and the next—and the next, And there 6 i 
was @ department of letters from readers, 47 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. = of penta how they liked it a NEW YORK 
, ’ others explaining how it wasn’t quite so goo : a 
PARIS: 9 Rue de 1’Echelle | as ti onbht 34 : 57 Rue La Boetie, Paris , 
Time, it was evident, had, as an asset, the : 
interest and loyalty of its readers—the same 
as THE Art Dicest. Jn 1926 that was about 
- a!l it had—the same-as THE Art Dicest. 
REINHARDT But a couple of weeks ago Time announced Paul Rosenberg & Ce 
= ~ that it had nearly 1,000,000 readers, and it 
G ALLE RIES said: “Many a publication is obliged to ne: 
730 Firtu Ave., New York worry about how much advertising it can ' 
get along without. Time is now obliged to French Painters 
ca worry about how much advertising it can 
get along with.” In other words, it intends ;. 
PAINTINGS to stay in a decent and convenient sise. XIX. and XX. Centuries 
by Old and Mod The two men who conceived Time, Briton Nie . 
y Cee Saree Hadden (now dead) and Henry R. Luce, 647 Fifth Avenue 
MASTERS threw up their jobs on the Baltimore News, NEW YORK 
rented a room in an abandoned brewery on 
New York’s East Side, and spent a year 
evolving the Time style and the Time idea 
and in getting together $86,000. in charter . . 
DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN ||| suiscriptions. Tue Ant Dicesr started with | || Findlay Galleries, Inc. 
‘ Nialia j less than one fortieth that amount of capital, z EST. 1870 F 
Egyptian, Greek anc and has performed, in its circumscribed field, Foreign and American 
Persian Antiquities practically the same miracle. Pa i nt i ngs 
Tue Art Dicest congratulates Time. And ETCHINGS | 
BANKERS TRUST BUILDING it ventures to expect that when it is five : ; 
598 Madison Avenue, New York years old—as Time now is—it will be as big 1225-27 Baltimore 4634 Mill Creek 
Opp. American Mission 2 Place Vendome in its field as Time now is in its. The miracle Kansas City, Mo. 
CAIRO PARIS that reader loyalty did for Time, it will do Member Associated Dealers American h 
for Tue Art Dicest. : 
3 v 
ROBERT HYMAN & SON || CALO GALLERIES | | ; 
¥ Established 1875 
OLD PORTRAITS AND : . 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS V an Diemen WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY I 
653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) "aaah scape alae 
7 eee ow ee GALLERIES Tel.: Bryait 6739 Bet. B'way and 6th Ave: « : 
~ a 
GALERIE has HERZOG GALLERIES __ 
BEAUX ARTS Pai ntin 1g. S OF HOUSTON, TEXAS , 
OF SAN FRANCISCO (166 Geary St.) PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
Exhibition of Ceramics by By : OBJETS D’ART 
MIKA MIHOUN tu Old «Masters 3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 
it —_— PAL LDI™ 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE . . ; | 
S K NEW YORK J. J. Gillespie Company |} 
OF PROVIDENCE, R.I. ft Established 1832 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) fo 21 East 57th Street Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
PAINTINGS FRAMING [! AMSTERDAM BERLIN English Antique Furniture 
Rokin 9 Unter den Linden 1 699 Liberty Avenue 
RESTORING HL ’ PitrssuRcH PENNSYLVANIA | 




















Pascal M. Gatterdam 
_ ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 


W. 57th St. New Yorx City 
- Chase Bank Bldg. 








COURVOISIER 


LITTLE GALLERY 
Etchings - Fine Prints 
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Framing—Gilding—Gold Leaf Work 
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Italian Carries Off Two Main Prizes at Carnegie International 











“The Studio,” by Felice Carena (Ita-ian). Awarded First Prize ($1,500) at Carnegie International, and the Lehman Prize for the 
Best Purchasable Painting ($2,000) in Addition to the Purchase Price. 


Carnegie Irstitute’s 28th International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings is now open in Pitts- 
burgh (Oct. 17 to Dec. 8), and the prizes 
have been announced. It is too early to quote 
what the critics say, but THE Art DiGEst 
herewith reproduces all of the prize pictures, 
and presents a news account of the show. 
In its next issue it will give a consensus of 
critical opinion. 

An Italian artist, Felice Carena of Flor- 
ence, was awarded the first prize of $1:500 
and also the Albert C. Lehman award, which, 
offered for the first time, carried with it a 
prize of $2,000 to the artist of the best pur- 
chasab!e painting in the exhibition, and a 





fund for the purchase of the painting for 
Mr. Lehman, Pittsburgh industrialist. The 
amount of the purchase price has not been 
given out. 

This is the second time in four years that 
an Italian has won first prize at Carnegie. 
Ferruccio Ferazzi received the award in 
1926. In 1927, Henri Matisse of France got 
it, and in 1928 André Derain, also of France. 

William J. Glackens of New York was 
awarded the second prize of $1,000 for 
‘“Bathers, Ile Adam.” The third prize of $500 
went to Georges Dufrenoy of France fort 
his painting, “Still Life with Violin.” An 
American, Edward Bruce, was awarded first 





Probably not many of THE Art Dicest’s rea ers have seen Carnegie Institute. This is it. 


honorable mention, which carries with it a 
prize of $300. Joseph Pollet, an American, 
Joan Junyer of Barcelona, Spain, and Max 
Beckmann of Frankfurt, Germany, were 
awarded honorable mention. The special 
prize of $300, offered by the Garden Club 
of Allegheny County for the best painting 
of flowers or a garden, was awarded to Paul 
Nash of London for “Sea Holly.” 

Felice Carena was born in Turin in 1880. 
His first teacher was Giacomo Grosso, then 
he studied by himself. In 1905, he received 
2 stipend from the Italian government which 
 ermitted him to maintain himself for three 
years in Rome. He had a special gallery set 
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“Still Life With Violin,” by Georges Dufrenoy (French). Third 
Prize ($500) at Carnegie International. 


aside for his paintings at the Venetian In- 
ternational in 1926. His work is not well 
known in the United States. In the present 
show he has a group of five paintings. His 
first pictures were romantic, then more 
classic, and now his tendency is toward 
modernism. Paintings purchased by the Ital- 
ian government for galleries in Rome and 
Florence show the evolution of his style. He 
is a teacher in the Academy at Florence. 

William J. Glackens, who received the sec- 
ond prize, was born in Philadelphia in 1870. 
He studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia and later in Eu- 
rope. His early work was as an illustrator. 
In 1905 he received an honorable mention 
at Carnegie Institute, and in 1905 he was 
elected an associate member of the National 
Academy. He paints, for the most part, 
flower studies, portraits, and beach scenes. 
Art lovers have learned to expect in his 
canvasses a fresh and engaging point of 
view. 

Georges Dufrenoy, who won third prize, 
was born at Thiais, France, in 1870. He is 
particularly noted for still life in which an- 
cient tapestries, flowers, and musical instru- 
ments are prominent. There is a suggestion 


“The Loge,” by Max Beckman (German). 
Honorable Mention. at Carnegie. 


about Dufrenoy’s paintings of age and shad- 
owy romance. His old buildings, bridges, and 
street scenes, as well as his tapestries, hint 
of mystery. He is fond of portraying street 
scenes in Paris and in Italy. 

Edward Bruce is the descendant of a fam- 
ily that has been American for eight genera- 
tions. He was born at Dover Plains, New 
York, in 1879. In 1¢01 he graduated from 
Columbia, and in 1904 from the Columbia 
Law School. From then on until 1922 he 
practised law, engaged in foreign trade and 
banking, and traveled in China and the Far 
East. In 1919 he began to paint in off times, 
as a relief from business. In 1922 he retired 
and went to Italy to study under the guid- 
ance of Maurice Sterne. His compositions, 
genuinely simple, contain a very personal 
note. 

Joseph Pollet is an American of Swiss 
and French descent. He came to this coun- 
try as a boy and went to work in.an adver- 
tising agency. Coming in contact with “lay- 
out” work, and wanting to become a “copy 
writer,” he took up drawing. He became so 
fascinated in this side issue, that he entered 
the Art Students’ League. There he was 
aided by John Sloan, one of the instructors. 


“Bathers, Ile Adam,” by 
Second Prize ($1,000) at the Carnegie International. 


Wm. J. Glackens (American). 


His work is characterized by a personal se- 
lection of detail and a strong emotional 
intensity. 

Joan Junyer is a young Catalan artist 
with studios in Barcelona and Paris. He he- 
longs to the modern school of painters and 
is, as yet, not well known except in Spain 
and France. He is a pupil of Picasso. This 
is his first showing in the United States. 

Max Beckmann was born in Leipzig in 
1884. He studied at the Academy of Weimar 
and later in Florence and Paris. In 1911 he 
held his first show at Frankfurt. The world 
war released his greatest powers and, with 
the subsequent German revolution, afforded 
him the motives for a series of etchings and 
lithographs which brought him into prom- 
inence. His paintings are not cheerful; his 
unique approach to painting and his philo- 
sophical turn of mind mark him definitely 
as German. 

Paul Nash, who won the Garden Club 
prize, was born in London in 1880. He first 
exhibited in 1911 and 1913. He served in the 
war and was wounded at Ypres in 1917. 
Nash, Roberts, and Nevinson, all of whom 
have groups of paintings in the present 
International, represent, in their different 
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“Sea Holly,’ by Paul Nash (English). Allegheny County Garden Club Prize ($300) at 
the Carnegie International. 





in). 


“Festival in Majorca,” by Joan Junyer (Spanish). Honorab‘e 
Mention at Carnegie International. 


ways, three of the main currents among 
the younger and more radical of contempo- 
rary British artists. Nash, in particular, is 
pointed out as one of the most progressive 
of living English artists. 

Following the plan adopted for the last 
two Internationals, approximately one-thira 
of the usual number of artists were invited, 
each artist, however, sending from three 
to five pictures. In this way visitors may 
better study their development and per- 
sonality. 

There are 3092 paintings in the show— 
256 from European countries and 135 from 
the United -States.*in -all, 124 artists--64 
European and 60 American—are repre- 
sented. There are fifteen mnations—the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Russia, Poland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, and Czechoslovakia. 

Among other artists in the exhibition 
are Eugene Speicher, Waldo Pierce, W. E. 
Schofield, Preston Dickinson, and Walter 
Gay in the American section; John Lavery, 
James Pryde, C. R. W. Nevinson, and 
Howard Somerville in the English section; 
André Dunoyer de Segonzac, Paul Signac, 
Edmond Aman-Jean, Jean Louis Forain, 
and J. Pierre Laurens in the French sec- 
tion; “Mariano Andreu, Anglada, Garcia 
Lesmes, and Tito Cittadini in the’ Spanish 


section; Giovanni Romagnoli, Allessandro 
Pomi, and Baccio Maria Bacci in the Ita'- 
ian section; Rudolf Levy, Conrad Hommel, 
and Max Slevogt in the German section; 
Karl Sterrer and Anton Kolig in the Aus- 
trian section; Wladys!aw Jarocki, in the 
Polish section; Anna Boberg and Otte 
Skold in the Scandinavian section; Serge 


Nor Saint Nor Man 


The Knave, who writes a page in the Oak- 
land Tribune, foresees tribulations in San 
Francisco when the city installs in Golden 
Gate Park the statue of its name saint, 
which it acquired from the sculptor, Ben- 
jamin Buffano, and which has now been 
completed in Paris. For Buffano is a mod- 
ernist and the photographs of his St. Francis 
show “a huge figure, so bulky that it is all 
but grotesque.” 
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“Autobiography,” by Joseph Pollet (American). Awarded Hon- 
orable Mention at the Carnegie International. 


Soudeikine and Abram Arkhipov in. the 
Russian section; Conrad Kickert in the 
Dutch section; and Oldrich Blazicek in 
the Czechoslovakian section. 

The European section will be shown in 
Ba'timore at the Museum of Art, from 
Jan. 6 to Feb. 17, and in St. Louis at the 
City Art Museum, from Mar. 10 to April 21. 


“Set up, its very bulk,” says the Knave, 
“may make for an impressiveness which will 
silence the critics, but those who believe that 
sculpture should follow the traditional lines 
and, in presenting figures, should conform to 
the human semblance, may have their word 
to say. This statue stands almost as a pillar 
and the face, to many who have seen the 
photograph, is the only conventional feature. 
It might be the face of any man. The image, 
to those uninitiated in modern art, presents 
neither saint nor man.” 


The Jury of Award for the 28th Carnegie Institute International. Seated, left to 

right—André Dunoyer de Segonsac (France), Charles Hopkinson (Boston), Vivian 

Forbes (England). Standing, left to right—Wladyslaw Jarocki (Poland), Homer 

Saint Gaudens (Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute), Maurice Sterne (New 
York), Leon Kroll (New York). 
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Trygve Hammer’s Model for Metal Lintel to Conceal the Footlights That Illuminate 
a Large Faience Unit at Entrance. 


The modern movement in architecture 
and decoration will be given impressive rec- 
ognition on Oct. 16, when a group of lead- 
ers of art in industry will attend a formal 
luncheon and reception in honor of the 
opening of the new building of Stewart and 
Co., at Fifth Ave. and 56th St., New York. 
There will be Harvey Wiley Corhett, archi- 
tect; Alon Bement, director of the Art Cen- 
tor of Arts and Decoration; Mrs. Charles 
of Art; Dr. Christian Brinton; Mrs. Edna 
Woolman Chase, editor of Vogue; Frank 
Crowninshield, editor of Vanity Fair; Col. 
Michael Friedsam; Raymond M. Hood, 
president of the Architectural League of 
New York; Mrs. Mary Fanton Roberts, edi- 
tor of Arts and Decorations; Mrs. Charles 
E. Scribner; Charles Hanson Towne, editor 
of Harper's Bazar; Joseph Urban, and 
Richardson Wright, editor of House and 
Garden. 

The building constitutes a practical exhi- 
bition of the modern mode and is the work 
of some of the outstanding designers of the 
country, among whom are Warren and Wet- 
more, architects; Carlu and Boyle. J. Frank- 
lin Whitman, Jr., and Eugene Schoen, in- 





terior designers; Trygve Hammer and 
René Chambellan, sculptors. 

The concentration of exterior decoration 
on the Fifth Avenue entrance is dominated 
by an impressive screen of faience tile, one 
of the most ambitious projects ever executed 
in this medium. In pale orange and platinum, 
it portrays the Fountain of Youth and 
Beauty, with a feminine emphasis given by 
a central draped figure gazing into a hand 
mirror. This and flanking screens of pierced 
bronze and silver-finished aluminum incor- 
porating feminine figures, clouds and birds 
are the work of Trygve Hammer after de- 
signs by Warren and Wetmore. In the tile, 
the platinum hue was accomplished by glaz- 
ing the tile with platinum in liquid solution 
before the final firing. 

Each floor is executed wholly iri the mod- 
ern style. The arrangement of the store in 
small individual shops, designed to reflect 
the merchandise for which it forms a back- 
ground, provided the artists with a wide 
field. 

A juvenile motif has been employed by 
Eugene Schoen for the decorations of a 
modern nursery in the children’s shop, simi- 





Real Sculptors and Designers Embellish New York’s Newest Store 





Trygve Hammer's Model for Bronze and 
Dura'umin Screen at Entrance. 


lar to the one he did for the Metropolitan 
Museum. Here the walls have been painted 
with simple scenes in soft light ¢9!ors. 

On the fifth floor, where the shops are 
given over entirely to coats, the misses’ coat 
shop has been given a striking treatment 
with carved plaster by Jacques Carlu, of 
Carlu and Boyle. This carved plaster com- 
bines relief and incised lines in patterns 
chiefly geometric—abstract forms, with mo- 
tifs based on the gazelle and the Russian 
wolfhound. 





Bourdelle Is Dead 


(Concluded from page 32) 


creator. He who can see, suffers. And the 
more he sees, the more he suffers. Because, 
in proportion as he sees beauty, it recoils. 

“The physical look stops at the letter of 
things. Pain is only born when internal effort 
separates the plane from the letter of things 
and makes it retreat to the spirit, as illus- 
trated by the sculptor working at a bas- 
relief. 

“Our work must be our confession before 
the inner revolt of the universe. It must 
tremble with our own being in order to be 
great with our own truth. 

“If the end of man is veiled in darkness 
it is because we are not able to look into the 
world to come. But there is no ‘end.’ Nothing 
is ever ‘finished,’ nothing is ever ‘done.’ The 
end would be the nothing, and the nothing 
we shall never see. 

“The beauty of sculpture lies in the in- 








terior construction, in the architecture of 
masses and volumes and their composition. 
I myself have about thirty different ways of 
working. Each denends upon the character of 
the model, but the laws are always the same. 
They are the same in sculpture, in painting, 
in music and in poetry; always the architec- 
ture of the big masses, their construction and 
harmony, decorated and interwoven with 
subordinate details. 

“Sculpture is logic. In order to be an art- 
ist, one must be wise, but sometimes one 
must be able to look at the world like a 
child, knowing everything, and being able to 
be a child. 

“No really great work of art has been done 
instinctively. Man has not been created to 
work under the influence of instinct alone. 
He must know what he is doing, in order to 
create something good. The beautiful Gothic 
statues of the cathedrals have been worked 
out after sculptural laws; the old masters 
were perfectly conscious of what they were 
doing. It is absolutely impossible to create 








such sculpture without the knowledge of the 
science of volumes, of the logic of architec- 
ture and the subordination of sculpture to it. 
But the Gothics, like the Greeks, were in 
possession of this knowledge. 

“Only the most severe spiritual discipline 
creates a work of art. Its beauty and gran- 
deur lies in analysis. Only he who knows his 
model thoroughly is allowed to represent the 
forms of nature by an interpretation of his 
own. Do not think that you know your model 
when you have been working from it five 
weeks, One must be able to work at one foot 
or one hand from two to three months. 

“Only when you have really seen each pro- 
file, only when you have compared each vol- 
ume to the general volume of the whole, are 
you capable of making a sketch or an inter- 
pretation of what you have seen. Not before. 
Because only after you have done that, you 
know that the big plane which you are cut- 
ting in your clay with one stroke, is com- 
posed of a hundred smaller ones and of a 
ltundred thousand profiles.” 
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“Wildflower,” by Agnes Harrison Lincoln. First 
Prize in Painting. 


Modernism prevails at the Fifteenth An- 
nual Exhibition of Twin City Artists, at the 
Minneapolis Art Institute, although the con- 
servatives are well represented. 

The prizes, however, went to modernists. 
They were awarded by a jury consisting of 
John W. Morton, mural painter, of Chicago ; 
Alfred G. Pelikan, director of the Milwaukee 
Art Institute; and Glen Mitchell, New York 
artist -who-took charge this year of the de- 
partment of painting at the Minneapolis 


“Twilight,” by S. 
First Prize in Sculpture. 


School of Art. Mrs. Agnes Harrison Lincoln 
heads the prize winners with a portrait of a 
young girl entitled “Wildflower.” She re- 
turned to Minneapolis a few months ago 
after three years’ absence. First prize in 
sculpture went to S. Chatwood Burton, of 
the architectural department of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, for “Twilight,” a female 
head. The chief print award went to Mar- 
sham E. Wright for an ironically tipsy street 
scene in wood block entitled “Dawn.” The 
first water color prize was won by R. G. 
Brown for “White Hoss,” and first prize in 





Chatwood Burton. 


' Modernism Prevails at Fifteenth Annual of the Twin City Artists 








“Dawn,” by Marsham E. Wright. First 
Prize in Prints. 


drawing by J. M. Sheridan for a group of 
three sketches of St. Ignace, France. 

Directors of all three art schools in Min- 
neapolis are among those who received men- 
tion in the oil group. Edmund M. Kopietz, 
director of the Minneapolis School of Art 
and former instructor at the school of the 
Chicago Art Institute, won second prize with 
“Little Switzerland,” while Leo A. Henkora, 
director of the Henkora School of Art, and 
Edmund A. Kinzinger, who heads the Min- 
neapolis Art League, both received honor- 
able mention. 





Taste 


Florence Wieben Lehre would apply 
common sense to art. Writing in the Oak- 
land Tribune, she says: “We consult our 
physician or spiritual healer when our bodies 
begin to fail us. We respect the specialist 
in his line. But when it comes to art, what 
do most people tell the world of their wis- 
dom and taste? 

“The average home contains what, in the 
way of pictures? Atrocities. Colored photo- 
graphs, which are unforgivable because they 
are without reason for being. Popular color- 
prints of famous commercial artists, which 
are at least good of their kind, sometimes. 
Poorly executed ‘hand painted’ copies of 
works by masters—far worse to have around 
than good newspaper prints of the originals. 

“And then there are people of means who 
really wish to invest in a good work of art. 
They have the money. They have the desire 
to own something fine. What do they do? 
They do foolish things, usually. Instead of 
consulting some one who is unbiased and 
who knows art and art values, they go to a 
‘fancy’ dealer who chuckles at his ‘catch.’ 

“We have seen too many examples of 
idiotic but well-intended investments not 
to lament the tragic waste. But we have 
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never yet discovered a possessor of such 
trash who did not proudly draw our atten- 
tion to his ‘art treasure.’ Self-satisfied, self- 
confident, self-cultured. 

“Art. No one needs to know what it’s all 
about. He needs to know only what he knows 
about art—which is usually nothing.” 





The Auction Merger 


The physical merger of the Anderson Gal- 
leries with the American Art Association 
has now taken place. When the purchase of 
the Anderson Galleries by Cortlandt F. 
Bishop, already owner of the American Art 
Association, was announced in January 1928, 
it was understood that the two establish- 
ments would merge as soon as the Anderson 
contracts had been completed. This condition 
has been fulfilled. The Anderson Galleries 
cease to exist, but the identity of the great 
mart, where millions of dollars worth of art 
treasures and rare books went under the 
hammer, will not be entirely lost, as the 
consolidation is to be called “the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, Inc.” 

A calendar of the opening sales of the 
combined galleries follows: 

Emerson-Geddes sale of autographs of 
famous Americans, letters and documents of 
historic importance, Oct. 30; M. D. Ben- 
zaria collection of Spanish, Baroque and 
Rococo furniture and objects of art; Oct. 
31-Nov. 1; Comstock sale of paintings, Oct. 
30-31 ; McDaniel collection of American fur- 
niture, XVIII century mahogany and wal- 
nut, Nov. 2; John C. Williams library of 
rare American and English literature, Nov. 





6-8; I. Sack collection of American furni- 
ture, Nov. 7-9; J. P. Benkard collection of 
Currier & Ives prints, together with other 
rare historic prints and items of Americana, 
Nov. 12-14; Thaw-Wyckoff sale of paint- 
ings, Nov. 15; Mrs. Cora Timken Burnett 
sale of art objects, Nov. 15-16; Mrs. Marie 
Sterner sale of drawings and water colors, 
Nov. 21; Mrs. Frederick Lewissohn collec- 
tion of furniture and objects of art, Nov. 
22-23; ‘Ercole Canessa collection of art ob- 
jects, including a sculptured head of a Greek 
goddess, Nov. 30. 





Big Store Holds Shows 


The H. C. Capwell Co., San Francisco, one 
of the most modern department stores on the 
Pacific coast, has inaugurated a series of ex- 
hibitions and lectures with a loan group from 
the Macbeth Galleries, New York. The open- 
ing show included work by Jonas Lie, Childe 
Hassam, Bruce Crane and many others. 
Hamilton A. Wolf, artist and lecturer for 
the University of California, gives the lec- 
tures. 
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New Hope Colony Holds Its Fall Show 





“Tow Mules,” by John Folinsbec. 


Yes!! The folks up at Woodstock, N.Y., 
at Provincetown, at Gloucester, at Rockport, 
and other parts of New England, and those 
other folks in Brown County, Ind., and at 
Laguna Beach and Carmel, hold their “col- 
ony” shows, and exhibit a lot of pictures. 
But how about that strip along the Delaware 
River—the New Hope Colony—which pro- 
vides the country with contemporary masters 
and genuine prize winners at national ex- 
hibitions? Is it too dignified to hold a “col- 
ony show?” Maybe it used to be, but it isn’t 
any more. Why keep 38 lights under a 
bushel? You didn’t know, of course, that 
38 artists lived (not “summered”) on a 
three-mile stretch of the Delaware at New 
Hope, just across the river from Lambert- 
ville, N.J., that pre-Civil War town where 
the New Hope artists go to get much of their 
“local color.” 

Henceforth twice a year they will hold 
an exhibition at Phillips Mill, just up the 
river from New Hope, in a building they 
have bought and transformed into a gallery 
and theatre. It is on the Delaware Canal, and 





The Most Beautiful 


With such artists as Rockwell Kent and 
Edward Wilson making its covers, and 
Thomas Maitland Cleland designing it, the 
publishers of Time, (nearly 1,000,000 circula- 
tion), will bring out on Jan. 25 the first 
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that is why THe Art Dicest picked John 
Folinsbee’s “Tow Mules” for reproduction, 
from the present show, which includes 132 
pictures and will last until Oct. 25. 

The newest member of the New Hope 
group is Albert Rosenthal, portrait painter, 
who has moved there from Ph ladelphia. 
Here are the names of the 38 exhibitors, and 
if Robert Spencer, now in Europe, had sent 
a picture there would have been 39. 








Elizabeth Freedley, Mary Perk:ns Taylor, 
W. L. Lathrop, Daniel Garber, Henry B. 
Snell, Florence F. Snell, William F. Taylor, 
M. Elizabeth Price, Stanley Reckless, Mor- 


| gan Colt, John Wells James, John Folinsbee, 


R. Sloan Bredin, George W. Sotter, Henry 
A. Rand, C. F. Ramsey, R. C. Wardel, Sus- 
ette Keast, Albert Rosenthal, Eleanor P. 
Williams, Ethel Davenport, C. R. Williams, 
Jr., R. A. D. Miller, Charles Harley, Harriet 
Marshall, Felix Schelling, Forest Crooks, 
Bessie Heller, Clarence R. Johnson, Della J. 
Barber, G. H. Freedley, L. A. Montague, 
M. Van der Hoof, Alice B. Sotter, C. R. 
Magill, A. W. Blondheim, McClure Capps, 
and Fern Coppedge. 











number of the monthly, Fortune, which they 
announce as “the most beautiful magazine 
yet attempted in this country.” The prelimi- 
nary “dummy” sent out by the publishers 
indicates that it will go far in helping to 
create appreciation for a finer taste in the 
printed word. 

Fortune will be a magazine about industry, 
commerce, and finance. A million dollars is 
behind it—and Henry R. Luce’s brains. Bri- 
ton Haddon, the other young man who 
helped plan Time, is dead. 





Tonkin Picture Is Sold 


Linley Munson Tonkin’s picture, “The Rt. 
Hon. Jacob Beavers—Freed at 32,” which 
was reproduced in the September number of 
Tue Art Dicest, has been purchased by Mrs. 
Herbert Farrell from the seventh circuit ex- 
hibition of the Southern States Art League. 











Flemish Masters 


A great exhibition of Flemish primitives 
loaned by American collectors will be held 
beginning Oct. 19 at the Kleinberger Gal- 
leries, New York, for the benefit of the Free 
Milk Fund for Babies, of which Mrs. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst is president. Among 
those who have provided pictures are An- 
drew W. Mellon, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Col. Michael Friedsam, Jules Bache and 
Martin A. Ryerson. 

The collection, consisting of about 100 pic- 
tures, will rival in a way the great exhibi- 
tion of Flemish art in London two years ago, 
The old masters represented will range from 
Jan Van Eyck through Petrus Christus, 
Roger Van der Weyden, Bouts, Memlinc, 
David and Van Orley. Here is a partial list 
of the collectors and the pictures they will 


loan: 
NEW YORK CITY 

John E. Aldred—‘‘Holy Family,” by Joos van Cleve; 
two wings, “Donors in Landscapes,’ by the Master of 
the St. Magdalen Legend; “‘Triptych,”’ by Van Orley. 

Jules S. Bache—‘‘Portrait of a Monk,” by Petrus 
Christus ; “‘Portrait of a Lady,” by Memlinc ; “Portrait 
of an Elderly Man,” by Van Cleve, and paintings by 


. Gerard David and. Dirk Bouts. 


A. Fatman—‘‘Scenes from the Life of the Virgin,” a 
triptych by Albert Bouts. 

Col. Michael Friedsam—‘‘Annunciation,” by Petrus 
Christus; “‘Portrait of Lionello d’Este,”” by Roger Van 
der Weyden; “Portrait of a Man,” by- Dirk Bouts; 
“Virgin and Child,” by Memlinc; “Christ in Benedic- 
tion,” by Memlinc; “‘Nativity,” a triptych by David; 
“Madonna and Child in a Landscape,”” by David; 
“Rest on the Flight into Egypt,’’ by Matsys; ‘Portrait 
of a Lady,” by Matsys; “Annunciation,” by Van 
Cleve; “Self Portrait,” by Mabuse; “Portrait of a 
Man,” by Isenbrandt. 

William Goldman—‘Madonna and Child,” by Van 
Cleve: “‘Portrait of a Man,”’ by Van Cleve; ‘Portrait 
of Emperor Charles V,’’ Mosteart. 

A. Conger Goodyear—‘‘Portrait of a Lady,” by Ma- 
buse. 

Lt.-Gov. H. H. Lehman—‘Portrait of a Lady” and 
“Portrait of a Man,”’ companion pictures by Mabuse. 

Albert Keller—‘‘Donors and St. Jchn the Baptist,” by 
Isenbrandt. 

Albert J. Kobler—‘‘Portrait of a Man,”’ by Ambrosius 
Benson; “‘Adoration of the Magi,’’ by the Master of 
the St. Lucia Legend; “Jesus among the Doctors” and 
“Marriage of the Virgin,”’ companion pictures by Van 
Orley ; “Portrait of a Man,” by Isenbrandt. 

John E. Mangin—‘“‘Portrait of a Man,’’ by the Mas- 
ter of Flemalle. 

Frederick Pratt—‘‘Portrait of a Man,”’ by Mabuse. 

. A. Hamilton Rice—‘‘Christ in Benediction,” by Mem- 

inc. 

John Ringling—‘‘Madonna and Child,”’ by Van Cleve; 
“Portrait of a Lady,” by Mostaert; “Deposition from 
the Cross,” by Isenbrandt. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr.—‘‘Portrait of a Lady,” by 
Roger Van der Weyden. 

Ernst Rosenfeld—‘“‘Madonna and Child in a Land- 
scape,” attributed to Dirk Bouts; “Portrait of a Man,” 
by Mabuse. 

Mortimer L. Schiff—‘‘Dream of Pope Sergius,” by 
Van der Weyden. 

Mrs. D. Schulte—‘‘Madonna and Child with Six 
Saints,” by the Master of the St. Ursula Legend. 

Jesse Strauss—‘‘Madonna and Child,” by Dirk Bouts, 

John N. Willys—‘‘Portrait of a Man,” by Memlinc. 

OUTSIDE NEW YORK 

August Berg, Portland, Ore.—‘‘Madonna and Child 
and Donors,’’ a Diptych by the Master of the St. Ur- 
sula Legend; “Portrait of Marguerite, Regent of the 
Netherlands,” by Van Orley. 

Edward W. Edwards, Cincinnati—‘‘st. Stephen” and 
“St. Christopher,” companion pictures by Memlinc. 

Max Epstein, Chicago—‘‘Madonna and Child and 
musical Angels,”’ by David. 

Edward A. Faust, St. Louis—‘‘Madonna and Child,” 
by a follower of Van der Weyden; “‘Madonna of the 
Cherries,” by Van Cleve; “Holy Family in a Land- 
scape,” by a Flemish Master of 1520. 

Julius Haass, Detroit—‘Portrait of Ann d’Artois,” 
attributed to Jan Van Eyck. 

Andrew W. Mellon, Washington—‘Portrait of a 
Lady,” by Roger Van der Weyden. 

Martin A. Ryerson, Chicago—‘‘Coronation of the 
Virgin,” by Colijn de Coter; “Lamentation at the 
Foot of the Cross,” by David; “Holy Family,” by Van 
Cleve, and two wings by the Master of the St. Ursula 
Legend. 

Henry Walters, Baltimore—‘‘Donor with St. John,” 
by Van der Goes. 
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A Critic’s Blow 


_ The exhibition of XVIIIth century 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts caused Albert 
Franz Cochrane to write in the Transcript: 
“Realizing that all good work is not con- 
fined to the past, and that there are being 
manufactured today certain articles of 
even superior merit, the museum has endeav- 
ored to ‘tie-up’ the past with the present and 
to arrange seyeral simultaneous exhibitions 
of the best contemporary textiles from a few 
of the downtown stores. A careful selection 
has been made. This is as it should be. . 

The best of art, and the best alone, must 
be featured and encouraged, so that a pride 
in craftsmanship will be fostered and proper 
recognition given when merited. 

“It is to be sincerely hoped that mercan- 
tile and manufacturing organizations will 
cooperate willingly—not in anticipation for 
the mere publicity that may result, but with 
a true desire to place before the public choice 
selections of the finest materials now made. 
In aiding the museum in arranging exhibi- 
tions of the various crafts allied to the 
fine arts and in submitting as willingly to 
the judgment of qualified museum experts 
in the several fields, manufacturers and 
merchants can aid in the presentation of the 
best of work in an atmosphere denuded of 
all vestments of commercialism. And the 
museum in return, would be able to encour- 
age the best, discourage the mediocre, give 
recognition before recognition is too late, 
and finally aid in the formation of public 
oS eae 

“But even the greatest of stores contain 
much that is far from art. One has only to 
call to mind the so-called ‘art-week’ move- 
ment to verify this. Ill-conceived display of 
merchandise, much of it frightfully medi- 
ocre, makes the very memory of the recent 
affair repulsive to persons of discernment. 
Such undertakings cannot be successful for 
they are built on pure commercialism. 
Judgment and good taste are avoided, and 
mediocrity parades under the protecting ban- 
ner of art. Art weeks are more harmful 
indeed than beneficial, and lead to a distrust 
of all efforts to associate art and industry.” 

(EDITORIAL NOTE: The italics in the 
last paragraph are THE Art DiceEst’s; justi- 
fied, it hopes, because this is the first attack 
of a critic on “art weeks.”) 
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“A Summer Evening,” by 


When William H. Singer, Jr., exhibited 
sixteen Norwegian landscapes in March, a 
year ago, at the Durand-Ruel Galleries in 
New York, fourteen of them were sold. 
Later “Eternal Ice” was acquired by a col- 
lector in Indianapolis. That left one—and 
possibly. the best—“Summer Evening, Nor- 
way,” which the Brooks Memorial Art Gal- 
lery of Memphis, Tenn., wanted to acquire. 


There Were “16” in Singer’s “Ten-Strike” 





William H. Singer, Jr. 


The transaction is now complete, and all six- 
teen of the pictures Mr. Singer showed have 
been sold. Since his New York exhibition 
the artist has been painting in his chosen 
spot of beauty, Olden, in the mountains of 
Norway, but no pictures executed after Jan- 
uary 1928 have been shown. The art world 
expects a New York exhibition this season. 
The artist may send a small group that has 
survived his own relentless self-criticism. 





Tar and Feathers 


That stormy petrel of English sculpture, 
Jacob Epstein, is still flying in the teeth of a 
gale. London awoke the other morning to 
find his statue of Rima, which forms part ‘of 
the W. H. Hudson memorial -bird sanctuary 





in Hyde Park, dressed in a new fall suit of 
tar and feathers. The police do not know 
who poured the tar, but suspect it was done 
in revenge for the coating to which Sir 
George Frampton’s little figure of Peter 
Pan in Kensington Gardens was subjected 
last spring. 























“Sir Isaac Newton” 
By John Vanderbank (1694-1739) 


(One of four portraits of Sir Isaac New- 
ton by this master, the others being 
in the Royal Society, London; Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and the National 
Portrait Gallery, London.) 
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America’s Permanent Art Home in Venice 
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Architect’s Drawing for the American Building at Venice. 


Further details concerning the plans for 
the erection of a permanent American build- 
ing on the grounds of the Venice Biennial, 
in the city’s Public Gardens, have been ob- 
tained by THE Art Dicest, together with the 
architect’s drawing (Delano & Aldrich) of 
the structure and its environs. A garden is 
projected in which will be displayed the 
works of American sculptors. Thus Ameri- 
can art will get its “place in the sun’—in 
“sunny Italy!” 

This American Colonial building, it is an- 
nounced, will house a “permanent” Venetian 


exhibition of American art, as well as pro- 
vide exhibition galleries for the Biennial. 
Walter L. Clark, president of the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, of New York, is sponsor- 
ing the project. The plan is altruistic, and, 
through a committee, “every tendency and 
influence” in American art will be represent- 
ed. It is proposed that, if the United States 
government ever creates a Department of 
Fine Arts, the building will be turned over to 
“the supervision of such a governmental de- 
partment.” Mr. Clark is bending every en- 
ergy toward having the structure ready for 
next spring’s Biennial. 





A Dniatribe 


When Liverpool’s 57th autumn exhibition 
opened, Frank Salisbury, royal favorite, and 
conservative portrait and figure painter, in 
his speech asserted that Britain’s “marvel- 
lous volume of talent was in the main un- 
harnessed and unbridled.” It was just like a 
powerful motor-car roaring away in a locked 
up garage, making a terrible din, letting off 
harmful gases with the electric switch sound- 
ing the klaxon horn of notoriety—the note 
that any child could sound. 

Thus it was that there was “cubism, im- 
pressionistism and degrading realism mas- 
querading as art.” Commercial depression, 
high taxation and misguided art criticism 
were responsible for the state of depression, 
inertia and despondency that prevailed in the 
studios and art galleries of the land. 

The trend of the impressionistic art of the 
advanced modern school was blamed for the 
lack of patronage and for the fact that art 
dealers rigidly left modern art alone and 
astonished the world, in spite of bad financial 
times, by spending at Christie’s alone £7,500,- 
000 on old masters since the beginning of the 
year, and little or nothing on modern mas- 
ters except of the extreme school. 

The art critics, he added, consciously or 
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unconsciously, discredited modern art at 
home and abroad. They gave wrong and ad- 
venturous leads into new, dangerous, and 
primitive experimental fields. They disagreed 
among themselves as to what was good and 
bad in art. 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly help you locate a particular painting 
or sculpture. Address: THe Art Dicest, 
9 East soth St. 





. + > 
Cortissoz’ Attitude 

“Is Royal Cortissoz, America’s most em- 
phatic and distinguished enemy of modern- 
ism, softening toward the newer creed? His 
first pronouncement of the new season in the 
New York Herald Tribune calls for open- 
mindedness. It reads as follows: 

“The art season opens with a strong tincture 
of modernism, perceptible in more than one 
of the new éxhibitions. The inauguration of 
the Museum of Modern Art, recently an- 
nounced, may also be expected to keep the 
subject well in the foreground. New. York 
this winter will be the scene of a kind of 
esthetic clinic. But some peculiarly impor- 
tant light on the problem with which it is 
concerned must be looked for, as a matter of 
fact, in Pittsburgh. The Carnegie Interna- 
tional there, which opens in another week or 
so, will give some indications of the state of 
modernism in Europe, will show whether 
the ideas of the radicals are riding the crest 
of the wave or not. There has been some re- 
action against them in’ Paris. In London, cer- 
tain sculptures by Jacob Epstein have 
aroused a storm of discussion, and Mr, 
Hardiman’s model for his equestrian statue 
of Earl Haig has come in for some drastic 
criticism. It is noticeable that the general 
public still finds it difficult to adjust itself to 
the new hypotheses. The retort of the propa- 
gandist to this, of course, is that the public 
must put itself confidingly in the hands of 
the artist. And the retort to that is, equally, 
of course, that it depends altogether upon the 
artist. 

“Well, open-mindedness on both. sides is 
essential to the ultimate settlement of this 
matter, the one point which we hope the 
organizers of the new museum will keep in 
view. If their appeal is to the public their 
only chance of making a real impression lies 
in their abstention from the habit of bullying 
assertion, which has been one of the worst 
accompaniments of the new modern move- 
ment.” 





Gallery Will Discontinue 
Announcement is made that the Starr 
Cleveland Art Center will discontinue after 
Nov. 1. Though an artistic success, the en- 
terprise was unsuccessful financially. 
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Duveen 


The fact that Sir Joseph Duveen has re- 
tained Max D. Steuer, who (next to Clarence 
Darrow) is the greatest criminal defense 
lawyer in America, to defend him in the next 
trial of Mrs. Andrée Hahn’s $500,000 action 
for slander. of title of her version of “La 
Belle Ferroniére,” by Leonardo da Vinci, 
which he condemned as a “copy” without 
ever having seen it, is taken by the art world 
to mean that the world’s greatest picture 
dealer is genuinely scared at last—in spite of 
the fact that the untimely deaths of Messrs. 
Demotte and Gorer relieved him of the for- 
mer’s $200,000 damage suit because he had 
condemned a Gothic enamel image and made 
its sale impossible, and the latter’s $200,000 
damage suit because he had condemned a 
black hawthorne Chinese vase and made it 
valueless. 

It will be remembered that last spring the 
jury after hearing the first presentation of 
the case failed to agree, 9 of them favoring 
Mme. Hahn and only 3 holding out for the 
baronet. Most menacing of all was the al- 
most condemnatory decision of Justice Har- 
man S. Black, who, in considering Sir Jos- 
eph’s motion for a dismissal after the jury 
reported [to quote the New York Sun], “in 
one of the longest and most learned deci- 
sions handed down in recent years, denied 
his motion to dismiss on April 13, last. In 
his decision [says the Sun] Justice Biack 
seemed to challenge Sir Joseph’s good faith 
in declaring the Kansas City painting was not 
a true one without, in fact, ever having seen 
zt.” 

One of Mme. Hahn’s star witnesses, who, 
dying of cancer, testified for her, is dead, 
and the Sun says: “J. Conrad Hug, the frail 
little old man whom Mme. Hahn brought 
from Kansas City to testify in her behalf, 
has since died. He was the art dealer through 
whom she arranged for the sale of her ‘La 
Belle Ferroniére’ to the Kansas Ci y Mu- 
seum. At the trial, Mr. Hug seemed to be 
in perilous health and the thundering attor- 
neys for both litigants were expressly warned 
not to excite him, for fear of a fatal conse- 
quence. His testimony, however, is in the 
record of the first trial, and his absence 
would not materially affect Mme. Hahn’s 
case.” 

In the previous trial, last February, the 
“thundering lawyers” were George W. 
Whiteside and Louis S. Levy for the defend- 
ant, and S. Lawrence Miller for the com- 
plainant—all of them previously noted for 
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Head of Giuseppe Graziosi’s “Mussolini.” 


Possibly the most vigorous statue of II 
Duce yet made, is Giuseppe Graziosi’s colos- 
sal equestrian bronze, which is to stand on 
the Littoriale at Bologna. The sculpture, a 
worthy symbol of the dynamic force that is 
Mussolini, invited comparison with the 
Hardiman memorial of Lord Haig, which 
has stirred up so much controversy in 
England. Here, however, there will be no 
tong discussion over the merits of the work, 
What Mussolini approves, so a‘so does 
Italy. 





their work in “civil” cases. Mr. Steuer has 
specialized in “criminal” defense. 

Mr. Steuer is noted for the vigor with 
which he defends an accused criminal. It is 
suspected that Steuer methods, rude:y ap- 
plied, may induce the urbane Mr. Miller to 
do something which he refrained from do- 
ing at the last trial—that is, trying to place 
before the jury, in some form, the fact that 


Duveen ‘Brothers was once adjudged by the 


United States Government guilty of smug- 
gling, and that the members of the firm com- 
promised by paying more than $1,000,000 in 
fines into the United States treasury. 

The retaining of Mr. Steuer makes it cer- 
tain, according to the Sun, “that a retrial 
would far exceed in interest, entertainment, 
and art education the original proceedings 
last spring, and that a new set of tactics 
would be employed.” 

The Lord save the art world from these 
tactics! The last trial was sufficient to set 
art writers to creating “comic operas,” hold- 
ing certain things—like expertizing—up to 
scorn; as witness the skit of Arthur Miilier, 
art critic of the Los Angeles Times, reprint- 
ed in the September number of THE Art 
DIGEstT. 





A “Landmarkist” 


A new term has come to art—“landmark- 
ist.” The first of the school is Susanna Cos- 
grove of San Antonio, Tex., whose hobby is 
putting on canvas the fast vanishing scenes 
of the state’s early days, extending back to 
Spanish rule. Already she has painted more 
than 100 landmarks. Some’ of her pictures 
are on tour in the collection of the Texas 
Fine Arts League. 





“Military Virtues” 


The sword was exchanged for the brush 
when the British Army Officers’ Art Society 
held an exhibition at the New Burlington 
Galleries, London. Twelve generals were 
numbered among the 130 exhibitors who con- 
tributed nearly 300 pictures. Perhaps the 
most noticeable feature of the show was the 
small number of military subjects chosen. 
Country scenes and seascapes were favored. 

“The strongest impression made,” says the 
London Times, “is that of the great amount 
of pleasure in the individual and profit to 
others, in the way of information or enter- 
tainment, that can be got out of drawing and 
painting without any specifically artistic in- 
tention. This is not to say that none or very 
few of the works have artistic feeling, but 
only that the majority seem to be inspired by 
the wish to record something in an efficient 
manner. Certainly, this applies to the ar- 
rangement of the exhibition as a whole, 
which is very neat and tidy rather than dec- 
orative. 

“The impressive results that can be got 
out of these military virtues is well seen in 
the large oil painting of two little boys on 
a settle, ‘The Blue Dressing Gowns,’ by 
Captain W. L. T. Fisher. It is put together 
rather than composed, and the color relations 
in it are reasoned out rather than felt; but 
it fills the appointed space without letting 
you down, and it suggests good likenesses. 
Sometimes, too, it is difficult to distinguish 
between delight in craftsmanship and the 
igher pleasures of art.” 
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Spinden’s Creed 


A ringing statement concerning the im- 
portance of industrial art to America was 
made by the Brooklyn Museum in announc- 
ing the appointment as curator of ethnology 
of Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, who, since 1921, 
has been curator of Mexican Archaeology 
at the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He succeeds the late Stewart Culin, 
and like him places emphasis on the benefits 
to be drawn by modern designers from the 
arts of primitive peoples. He is known for 
his explorations of the ancient ruins of the 
Mayas and other civilized Central Ameri- 
can nations of antiquity. 

The Brooklyn Museum in prefacing a pub- 
lic statement by Dr. Spinden, refers to his 
belief that the ideas of design and technique 
embodied in ethnological specimens from 
all parts of the world have much to teach the 
designer and the manufacturer. “He gave a 
remarkable practical demonstration of this 
theory,” says the museum, “in this country 
during the war, when American industry 
was forced to find itself at a time when the 
usual sources of design and fashions, the 
European markets, were unproductive.” 
Then Dr. Spinden is quoted as follows: 

“The problems of industrial art strike 
very deeply into our national welfare. 

“The people of the United States, in spite 
of mixed origins, are becoming increasingly 
conscious of special ways of thinking and 
acting which are tending to distinguish us 
as a nation from other nations. Whether we 
wish it or not we are aiready being named 
as the protagonists of a new age in the 
life of man. This new age emerges from 
machines which free human hands from 
heavy labor and, other things being equal, 
permit human minds to range over a greatly 
increased production. ... Both our social 
and our economic welfare depend on the 
development of all possibilities for improve- 
ment in the output of machines as compared 
with handiwork, both as regards construc- 
tion and decoration, and all possibilities of 
protection against deterioration. .. . 

“We should make it a point of national 
honor that our industrialized output shall 








compete in terms of quality not only with 
the present commercial output of other 
countries but also with the best products of 
other times. We cannot as a nation accept 
the charge that we have introduced an age 
in which standards of use and beauty are 
lowered. Nor is there any reason why these 
standards should be lowered if we make it 
our aim to beat all previous records and if 
we find means to sell in terms of quality. 

“Tt has already been demonstrated that 
the ethnological collections in our museums 
contain the best source materials in applied 
arts. It frequently happens that primitive 
tribes can boast expert draftsmen who have 
invented special processes that repay the 
most careful study. The weaving of ancient 
Peru, for instance, has an extremely wide 
range in the technique of construction with 
inspiration for textile engineers as well as 
for textile artists. Similarly, China has tra- 
ditions of superior craftsmanship in many 
fields of applied art. We should make it the 
slogan of American industry that the finest 
products of all ages and peoples are wel- 
come ingredients but that all these must be 
reborn to fit the needs and ideals of our 
modern civilization.” 

Dr. Spinden suggests that these purposes 
can be achieved by education along three 
lines: first, the practising designer; second, 
the student and future craftsman, and third, 
the general public that must absorb intelli- 
gently the output of improved manufactured 
goods. 





Society Changes Name 

West Coast Arts, Inc., of Los Angeles, has 
reorganized, and will henceforth be known 
as the Women Painters of the West. Evy- 
lena Nunn Miller, Mary Everett and Bessie 
Ella Hazen will serve as permanent mem- 
bers of the exhibition jury. A full schedule 
of shows has been booked, the first being 
at the State Building, Exposition Park, 
during October. 





Moving 
Art is not the stationary thing conserva- 
tives would make us believe: movements 
have proved that—Le Baron Cooke. 














Coming 
Events 


An art season replete with 
good things has been pre- 
pared by these galleries for 
1929-1930. No effort has been 
spared in obtaining for our 
visitors and patrons the best 
the American world of art 
affords. 








AT LEFT: “The Terrace,” by Ernest 
Peixotto, A.N.A., whose exhibition 
wiil be shown here in October. 
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A Chinese Gift 


Mrs. William H. Moore of New York has 
presented the recently discovered 46 original 
paintings from which the famous Chinese 
pictures “Tilling and Weaving” were exe- 
cuted in the XVIIth century, to the Library 
of Congress. They had remained for over 29 
years in the collection of Dr. Frederick 
Peterson, from whom Mrs. Moore bought 
them. Dr. Berthold Laufer of the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum, Chicago, pronounced them 
to be the original work of Chiao Ping-Chen, 
the Shantung artist who gave them to the 
Emperor K’Ang-Hsi in 1696. 

Depicting the various operations of rice 
and silk culture, these paintings were the 
basis of wood engravings issued by K’Ang- 
‘Hsi in 1696 and his grandson, Ch’ien-Lung, 
in 1789 under the title of Keng Chih T’u. 
They are on silk and are beautifully bound 
in four albums. Half of the series illustrate 
the cultivation of cereals, while the other 
half depict silk culture from the nurture of 
the eggs to the weaving of the silk into cloth 
and the manufacture of garments. 

The accompanying text has a long pref- 
ace by the Emperor in his own handwriting, 
and each picture is the subject of a poem 
composed by the Emperor himself, extolling 
the operation depicted. 





Laguna Beach Prizes 


The awards at the 11th annual exhibition 
of the Laguna Beach (Cal.) Art Association 
were distributed as follows: First prize, 
Edouard Vysekal’s “Girl in a Garden;” 
second, Clarence K. Hinkle’s “The Attic 
Chest ;” third, Luvena Buchanan Vysekal’s 
“The Little Cloak Model.” First honorable 
mention went to Ruth Peabody for her sculp- 
ture, “Portrait Bust,” second to Henri de 
Kruif for the painting “Tahquitz,” third to 
Irene B. Robinson for “Carmel Valley.” 

The jury consisted of Charles Reiffel of 
San Diego, John Hubbard of Los Angeles, 
and Antony Anderson of Laguna Beach. 





Modern Advertising Movement 

At the Art Center, New York, Parson’s 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
is giving an exhibition of the various phases 
of commercial art, done by a group of mod- 
ern designers in the school. The show is con- 
cerned with the modern movement in the 
field of advertising as interpreted by this 
school. It continues through October 19. 
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Art “Inventors” 


Undoubtedly thousands of artists who 
paint in the traditional manner wanted to 
get up and say something when the scheme 
for the Museum of Modern Art, sponsored 
by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Miss Lizzie 
Bliss and other wealthy collectors, was 
announced. Albert*Sterner actually did get 
up and say what he thought in an arti- 
cle in the New York Times, and, because 
he must have expressed the thoughts of 
these thousands, THE Art DIGEST gives it 
place in its entirety. 

The thing that especially aroused Mr. 
Sterner was an expression used by Edward 
Alden Jewell in announcing the “American 
Luxembourg” on the art page of the New 
York Times: “Modern art now rides the 
crest of the wave.” 

“Possibly at the moment,” writes Mr. 
Sterner, “so-called modern art does ride the 
crest of a wave, but is it not well to re- 
member that all waves very quickly turn 
their crests, merge their waters and dis- 
appear in the great and everlasting sea? 

“The various specimens of unbridled self- 
expression accompanying the article with 
their alluring captions are the kind of thing, 
says Alfred H. Barr, Jr., the director of the 
proposed museum, the people must want 
and support loyally in order that this 
venture shall finally take root, fulfil its mis- 
sion and so become permanent. I feel cer- 
tain that this proposed movement must 
arouse the desire for discussion in the 
heart and mind of many an artist and many 
a layman who does not feel the slightest 
necessity for ‘belonging’ to any body that 
rides the crest of the waves or in fact pro- 
claims itself as radical or revolutionary or 
stands apart from the great high road which 
was, is, and will be the way of all art. 


modes and mannerisms of self-expression 


gropings and experiments of artists through 
the ages. As opposed to these experiments 
great expression in the arts has invariably 
remained impersonal and striven through 
its exponents for clarity and sanity. 
of the futility and of the huge space that 
would be needed if we were to exhibit the 


ments of the world’s inventors. 

“That such experiments in the fine arts 
are eagerly sought, appraised, classified and 
offered for sale for the special consumption 
of the dilettante collector hardly gives them 
the right to be accorded that mark of dis- 
tinction that a place in a museum has hither- 
to denoted and conferred. 

“The present project is erroneously lik- 
ened to the French Luxembourg. That col- 
lection, under the auspices of the French 
government, not sponsored by a few wealthy 
art patrons, purchases works of art which 
have most often passed the censors in the 
shape of salon juries, some of them, of 
course, long out of competition. It is a con- 
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which have always been manifest in the | 


“It is not necessary to found a ‘special | 
museum for the exhibition of the peculiar | 


Think | 


myriad unrealized and purposeless experi- | 





temporary collection, in the main French, 
and does not change every month. 

“This does not mean that an official place 
for one-man exhibitions of American artists 
would be a wrong idea. On the contrary it 
would fill a much-needed want but it would 
have to be administered in a broad and per- 
fectly catholic spirit with no parti-pris from 
self-styled judges whose arbitrary limita- 
tions and direction can only help to befud- 
dle the layman in his earnest desire to ac- 
quire principles of knowledge and taste. 

“No one can gainsay the whim of a few 
wealthy and no doubt well-meaning people 
to gather together in a place specimens of 
any art or craft which amuse them and 
which, like any other ephemeral fashions to 
which they subscribe, become their hobby, 
their exclusive toy with which they ride the 
crest of the wave on an exclusive beach, 
where only the rich and idle may disport 
themselves—but the art of the world, the 
art we cherish and keep, art for the people, 
has never been exclusive. As most of it has 
been made purposely for the people, it has 
invariably been eminently clear and, of 
course, easily understood. None of it has 
ever been distorted or very original or dis- 
tinguished by its oddity or mannerisms. 
Nothing that endures is ever queer. The new 
link in the great chain is almost impercepti- 
bly welded and must perforce belong to its 
basic construction or weaken and under- 
mine the structure of the whole. 

“There is nothing very original about ‘The 
Olympe’ of Manet. Its large, flat and simple 
treatment of local color was learned from 
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the Chinese artists, possibly mingled with 
some Velasquez, a master Manet studied 
and loved. ‘The Olympe’ can hang in any 
museum along with other paintings. Possi- 
bly, Cézanne may have made some canvases 
among his many that, having ‘come off’ bet- 
ter than others,’ would not shock us as some 
do with their stupid, bungling forms and 
bad perspective, intentional or not. No doubt 
he was sincere and always faithfully experi- 
menting. What of that? So were and are the 
aforesaid inventors, yet there is no museum 
founded for the exploitation of their various 
failures. 

“No doubt this museum as announced will 
be opened with the works of Renoir and 
Seurat and Picasso, etc., loaned by their 
well-to-do possessors, and there will be the 
social buzz of the cognoscenti, with their 
names in catalogues and newspapers—that 
rare few who will decide what is worthy 
and important enough in art to be admitted 
to their museum and what is not; what shall 
be given to the people for the education of 
their taste and what not. 

“It might, however, be well when any 
coterie proposes for itself the serious task 
of educating the people to consider whether 
the horizon to which the unknowing even- 
tually aspire should be bounded by a mere 
wave or comprise the everlasting sea!” 





Northwest Artists 

The Northwest Artists are holding their 
15th annual exhibition through the month 
of October. Reginald Poland, director of the 
San Diego Fine Arts Gallery, who was 
chairman of the jury on awards, said: “The 
majority of the entries are conservative but 
there is a good sprinkling of modern work, 
or, better than the word ‘modern’ are the 
terms progressive and alive. 

“As far as landscape is concerned, I 
would say the Northwest artists equal those 
of California, and perhaps excel them, but 
in figure and composition I believe the Cal- 
ifornia artists have the edge. Pacific Coast 
artists have never equaled those of the East 
in figure work, but since the Bohemian 
Club’s exhibit two years ago, limited entirely 
to figures, there has been a marked improve- 
ment along this line in California.” 





Spanish Sculptor Here 

Jose De Creeft, Spanish sculptor, and his 
American-born wife, who was Alice Carr of 
Seattle, have come to the United States from 
Majorca, in the Balearic Islands. They have 
just held a joint exhibition at the Seattle Art 
Institute, but the main bulk of De Creeft’s 
work, occupying many packing cases, was 
left at New York, where he will hold an 
exhibition this season and open a studio for 
wood carving. The critic of the Seattle 
Town Crier found in De Creeft’s art 
“rhythm of form” and “abstract quality of 
imagination,” and described each piece as “a 
marvel of compact grace.” 

A permanent exhibit of the sculptor’s 
work has been established in Majorca, where 
he spent two years on designs for the re- 
modelling of a XVIth century fortress. 
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Beaux Arts Ball 


The 1930 Beaux Arts ball has been an- 
nounced by the Society of Beaux Arts Archi- 
tect—that ball which in artistic merit sur- 
passes all other balls in America. It will be 
held on Jan. 24 at the Hotel Astor, and this 
time the pageant which precedes it will de- 
pict the Renaissance in France, Italy and 
Spain, culminating in the scene at Ferdinand 
and Isabella’s court when Columbus returns 
from discovering America. 

Because of the period chosen, the executive 
committee believes that this year’s ball 
should be the most sumptuous the society 
has ever presented. A rare opportunity is 
offered for magnificence of costume and his- 
torical scenario. A great part of the spec- 
tacle will be staged in the Florentine palace 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Poets, painters, 
sculptors and architects of the period will 
come to life. 

Kenneth M. Murchison again will be chair- 
man, and Whitney Warren honorary chair- 
man. The ballroom decorations again will 
be in charge of James Monroe Hewlett, and 
the pageant once more will be under the per- 
sonal supervision of Philip A. Cusachs and 
Ben Ali Haggin. 


Spirited 





“Mary,” by Jules Pascin, 


The exhibition at the Downtown Gallery, 
New York, of new pictures by “Americans 
Abroad,” composed of a group of eight who 
painted last summer in various parts of 





Europe and Africa, might (judging from the 
prospectus sent out) almost be called a 
“friendly bout.” The artists drew funny 
sketches of each other, and about a dozen of 
these straggled all over the catalog. 

The group, whose show lasts until Oct. 
27, is composed of “Pop” Hart, Ernest 
Fiene, Jules Pascin, Stefan Hirsch, Emil 
Ganso, Robert Laurent, Stuart Davis and 
Clement Wilenchick. Without waiting for 
the word of the critics, it may be set down 
that the display is spirited. 





Schaef Is Salomon Sculptor 

Anton Schaef has been selected by the 
Haym Salomon Monument Committee as 
sculptor of the memorial to the Jewish 
Revolutionary patriot. Mr. Schaef designed 
the monument at the 14th Regiment Armory 
in Brooklyn and the World War monument 
at Ridgewood, Queens County, N.Y. A 
campaign for funds is under way. 





Buys American’s Painting 
The French government purchased “A 
Fountain of the Alcazar, Seville,” from an 
exhibition of paintings by Mrs. Isabella B. 
Hodges of New York at the Galeries Georges 
Petit in Paris. 
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Grosvallet 


126 Bld. Hausmann Paris 











RICHARD OWEN | 


French 18th Century Drawings | 





15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 
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“ART GOTHIQUE | 


L. CORNILLON 
J. Poty & Co. 


21, Quai Voltaire 





Paris | 

















BAC HE REAU | 


Arms and Armours 
Antique Works of Art 
46, Rue de Provence 


Paris 








GALERIE PIERRE 


Braque, Picasso, Derain 
Soutine, Utrillo, etc. 


MIRO, BERARD, TCHELITCHEW 
Sculptures by Giacometti 
2, rue des Beaux-Arts (Rue de Seine) PARIS 





Sambon Galleries 


7. Square Messine, Paris 


(Classical, Medieval & Renaissance W orks of -Art 
Old Masters 





ALFRED SAMBON 


Works of Art 5, Quai Voltaire, Paris 








BIGN OU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 
8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 
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PERSIAN ANTIQUES 
3, Avenue Pierre I de Serbie. 
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PARIS | 














PAUL GUILLAUME 


' First Class Paintings by 


RENOIR, CEZANNE, MASTISSE, 

PICASSO, MANET, SEU RAT, 

DOUANIER ROSSEAU, SOUTINE, 

MARIE LAURENCIN, FAUTRIER 

GOERG, UTRILLO, MODIGLIANI 
FINE PIECES 


OF ANTIQUE NEGRO ART 
59, Rue La Boetie, PARIS 





LEON MARSEILLE 


16 RUE DE SEINE, PARIS 


Modern Paintings by 
BOUSSINGAULT 
DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC 
LOTIRON, LUCE 
JEAN MARCHAND 
LUC-ALBERT MOREAU 
A. MARE, CH. PEQUIN 
P. SIGNAC, WALDO BARBEY 














Galerie Th. Briant 


Modern Paintings by 
Bompard, Céria, Coubine, Sigrist, 
Boshard, Léopold, Levy, etc. 
32, Rue de Berri Paris VIII. 


























ZBOROWSKI | 
26, rue de Seine, Paris 


Modigliani—Soutine—Kisling—Derain 
Ebicke—Fornari—Th. Debains 
Rickard—Utrillo 
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Importer of Works of Art from Spain 
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AND PAINTINGS 


28, rue de la Victoire Paris 
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Santa Fe’s Show 


Under the direction of Mrs. Mary L. Van 
Stone, art curator, the sixteenth annual ex- 
hibit by the painters of the Southwest, held 
in the Santa Fe Museum, has again given a 
comprehensive view of what New Mexico is 
achieving in art. The show ranged through 
many schools, from the severely classic to 
the ultra-modern. As always, the paintings 
in their themes were almost exclusively 
Southwestern landscapes and portraits. 

El Palacio of Santa Fe said: “Whatever 
one’s leanings, the exquisite portraiture of 
Nicolai Fechin and the robust landscape of 
E; Martin Hennings command appreciation. 
Clinton King’s ‘The Sailor’ and Hans Paap’s 
portraits of Indians are admirable. Howard 
Patterson’s ‘Sunflowers’ invites comparison 
with the best. in that line. Henry Balink in 
his ‘Pueblo Girls’ is showing the best work 
he has done since leaving the Royal Academy 
in Amsterdam. J. Charles Berninghaus, with 
two delightful landscapes, is proving himself 
a worthy son of his father, O. E. Berning- 
haus, who also is represented with two fine 
landscapes. 

“The moderns, represented by impressive 
examples of the work of.B. J. O. Nordfeldt, 
Willard Nash, Robert Walker, Raymond 
Jonson, and Josef Bakos, have their innings 
with such old favorites as E. Irving Couse, 


Carl E. Woolsey, J. H. Sharp and Sheldon | 


Parsons. The works of Olive Rush, Datus 
Myers, Marie Garland, Marie Haines, and 
T. Van Soelen have a charm of their own. 





cension Rendon’ is an excellent piece of 
painting. Wood W. Woolsey’s ‘Red Blanket’ 
is, indeed, creditable. The day is coming 
when Tom Scudder’s drawings of cowboy 
life will find a world of admirers. John 
Sloan and his pupil, Will Schuster, compli- 
ment each other with fine portraits of the 
other. Gustave Baumann is represented with 
his alluring colored wood block prints ; Cyril 
Kay-Scott with scenes of the North African 
desert; Carlos Vierra with a fine mountain 
scene and Frank Townsend Hutchens with 
his famous ‘Covered Wagon.’ 

“To cite some of the other exhibitors: 
Gerald Cassidy, Carolyn Ten Eyck Apple- 
ton, E. E. Cheetham, Russell Cowles, Cath- 
erine Critcher, Elliott J. Fall, Fremont F. 
Ellis, Berta Emeree, Blanche Gresham, 
Victor Higgins, Elinor Kissel, Fern Edie 
Knecht, Harry Leith-Ross, J. W. Lockwood, 
Florence Morris, Evaline Clark Myers, Carl 
Reden, A. H. Schmidt, Alison Somerville, 
Beulah Sutherland, Eugene Thurston, Em- 
ily R. Underwood, Stella Roca, Norma Van 
Swearingen. 

“The plastic arts are. represented by the 
fine sculptures of Eugenie Shonnard, Car- 
taino Scarpitta’s ‘Owl’ and four masks by 
Coluzzi.” 





Mumford Picks a Group 
The Opportunity Gallery at the Art Center, 
New York, will begin the new exhibition 
season Oct. 15, with a group of works by 
young American artists chosen by Lewis 


“Kenneth Adams’ portrait of ‘Dona As- | Mumford, author and critic. 





The Haig Dispute 


As a result of the controversy over the 
proposed design for a national memorial to 
Lord Haig by’ A. F: Hardiman; a confer- 
ence of the officials and those most closely 
concerned with the statue was held at the 
Office of Works. No definite action was 
taken. Mr. Hardiman was merely asked not 
to commence work till a decision is made. 
It is understood the sculptor was willing to 
consider changes in his design which would 
meet the criticisms with regard to the horse 
the Marshal was riding, the cloak and the 
lower part of his body, but would not con- 
sent to any major alteration. 

According to the London Times, the gen- 
eral feeling after the conference was that 
the modifications suggested would hardly 
meet the objections raised by Lady Haig 
and by Sir Herbert Lawrence, who felt that 
the model was not a faithful representation 
of the Field-Marshal as the British troc 9s 
knew him during and after the World W... 
A proposal that found favor was that if 
any alteration was made the sculptor should 
use as a model Lord Haig’s own horse, 
which is now in the Royal Stables at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

“It had been suggested,” said the Times, 
“that if this conference was unable to come 
to a satisfactory arrangement, the whole 
matter might be referred to the Fine Arts 
Commission. So far, however, no such step 
has been taken, and it is still hoped that an 
agreement may be reached.” 





The Opera Corner 





J. Herbrand | 
| Old Masters | 
| 31 Rue Le Peletier, Paris 
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MODERN PAINTINGS | 
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GALERIES J. ALLARD 





20, Rue Des Capucines 


BARBIZON SCHOOL, IMPRESSIONISTS 
& MODERN MASTERS 


MARCEL BERNHEIM & Co. 





PARIS 








Modern Masters 





2 Bis, Rue Caumartin 


PARIS 


























MARCEL GUIOT 


THE LARGEST SELECTION 
of 


‘RARE “PRINTS 


by 
Old and Modern Masters 
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4, Rue Volney 











PARIS | 











_SIMONSON & CO. 


Expert 
| First Class Pictures 
| OLD AND MODERN PRINTS 


19, Rut CauMARTIN Paris 














J. WATELIN 


XIX Century French Masters 




















11, Rue Auber, PARIS | 











CHINESE 





KNUDSEN 


9 Rue Scribe, PARIS 


ANTIQUES 























mM: & KR. STOR A 
GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORK OF ART 
32, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS 
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25,000 See Show 


At the exhibition of contemporary Ameti- 
can art in the new Municipal Gallery of At- 
lantic City, which opened June 18 and closed 
Sept. 30, the total attendance was 25,000 and 
10 per cent of the exhibits were sold. 
Included in the sales were: Robert Henri’s 
“Mary with the Red Ribbon,” acquired by 
the Atlantic City Art Association; Arnold 
Friedman’s “Race Track” and Robert Lau- 
rent’s alabaster, “Apres Le Bain,” acquired 
by the owners of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall; 
Stefan Hirsch’s “Cucumbers,” bought by 
Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla of Pittsburgh; Stuart 
Davis’s “Hotel de France,” bought by Mar- 
tin Schwab, Chicago architect; Alexander 
Brook’s “Sleeping Girl,” Louis Stern. 








LUSCOMBE CARROLL 


(Established 1898) 
Paintings--W ater Colors 
of the 
Finest Quality 


18th Century British Portraits 
a Specialty! 
THE CARROLL GALLERY 


28, St. James’s Square 
London, S. W. I. 


"Telephone 
Gerrard 2863 


Telegrams 
Carolling, London 








Fine Art Society 


148, NEW BOND ST. 
LONDON, W.I. 
Established 1876 


FINE ETCHINGS 





By Old and Modern Masters 
including 
Rembrandt, Durer, Brangwyn, Cameron, 


McBey, Griggs, Briscoe, Hoyton, Wedgewood, 
Zorn, Whistler, Brockhurst, Austin MacLeod, 


— Catalogue on Application 











Roman Honesty 





Head from Full Length “Portrait of a 
Statesman.” Augustan Age 


A bit of the glory that was Rome has 
come to the Cleveland Museum of Art with 
the purchase through the J. H. Wade Fund 
of a “Portrait of a Statesman,” a sculpture 
of the age of Augustus (27 B.c.-A.D. 14). 
It measures six feet in height and is in.an 
almost perfect state of preservation. 

Rossiter Howard writes in the October 
number of the museum’s Bulletin: “To a 
statesman of the troubled days of ancient 
Rome, life was not all triumph. Nor was it 


the purely intellectual play of moving the 
empire’s men and armies about a world 
chess board. Such is the evidence of this 
marble portrait statute which has recently 
come in the garden court of the museum. 
Power is there, in the six-foot body and the 
intellectual head; but tragedy as well, and 
sensitiveness, with that touch of humor 
which makes life bearable in a struggle 
against great odds. 

“The statue takes us into the consciousness 
of reality more intense than that in the world 
visible about us. It is doubtless. true that 
there are no degrees of reality; a thing is real 
or it is not. It is not a matter of ‘realism.’ 
That word has acquired a sense of superficial 
likeness. No painted horse with bridle which 
you think you can unbuckle has the living 
quality of a drawing by Degas. Roman 
sculpture is often superficially realistic, or 
less academically designed in Greek conven- 
tions; rarely it penetrates to the inmost man. 

“Now the sculptor of the museum por- 
trait seems to have set out to make a statue 
the way it ought to be made, but he lost the 
old conventions in the original vision of 
an honest man. This sculptor saw clearly 
and poignantly. Whether or not his honesty 
would ever have checked up with calipers 
and statistics we do not know; it was not in 
the field of measurements but of character. 
And the character rings true. 

“Set up, like all portraits, as in some 
sense a memorial, it is not preéminently 
monumental, nor even imposing. Force it 
has, but not triumph. It shows us not a con- 
queror, but a sensitive, intellectual human 
being facing, with just a touch of a smile, 
a hostile world. His speeches, in a box at his 
heel, are no record of flaring success. They 
are his past, all bound up with the uncertain 





future compounded of tangled forces.” 











ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, Ltd. 


Fine Paintings by the 
British and French Modern Masters 
la King St., St. James, London 
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Old and Modern Masters 





43-44, Duke Street, St. James’s, London 
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MONTHLY EXHIBITIONS OF BEST 
CONTEMPORARY ART 
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THE FRENCH GALLERY 


Fine Pictures 
LONDON 
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TURNER 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


ja Grafton Street, London 
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MAX ROTHSCHILD 


THE SACKVILLE GALLERY 
28, Sackville Street 
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| In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 








Detroit Museum Gets Philadelphia Lowboy 





Phi'adelphia Ch ppendale Lowboy. American XVIIIth Century. 


Robert H. Tannahill has given to the De- 
troit Institute of Art a Philadelphia lowboy 
in the Chippendale style. According to ex- 
perts the piece is one of the finest examp'es 
of early American furniture in existence and 
was made either by Randolph or Gostelowe. 











| THE LITTLE GALLERY | 

| 29 West 56th Street, N.Y.C. 

| HAND WROUGHT $* "VER 

by ., 
American Master 
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| ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
| ANTIQUE BROCADES 
WORKS OF ART 


| 
+ 
| Alphonse LZ. Lovencon 


| 578 Madison Ave., New York 
Plaza 3769 
MONTE CARLO 








type of furniture belongs to the very highest 
category of American cabinet-making; to 
possess one of these exquisite pieces is the 
dream of every collector of early American 
furniture,” says Josephine Walther in the 


| Detroit News. 
It is in excellent condition, with the original | 
finish. “This richly but delicately carved | 








Reproductions 


“It is the contention of the writer,” says 
A, J. P. in the Christian Science Monitor,” 
“that the individual of very modest means, 
who is unable to purchase a genuine piece. of 
antique furniture, but who does buy a faith- 
ful reproduction, may have as great an ap- 
preciation of the true value of the original 
as the ‘antique collector’ who buys because 
it is an original and costs a fancy price. 

“In the first place, beauty is an idea. It can 


| be embodied in a piece of ‘Early Colonial’ 


furniture made in 1929 in the workshop of 
a skilled and conscientious craftsman in Bos- 
ton, as faithfully and with as much ‘feeling’ 
as it was in the early seventeenth century. 
Much of our early American Colonial furni- 
ture was either a copy of the Jacobean and 
other styles prevalent in England and Hol- 
land in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, or else it was a modification of these 
recognized styles. To whatever extent these 
types have earned lasting appreciation and 
praise, it is due primarily to the fact that 
they are basically artistically right. The fact 
that these men thought enough of these 
various styles to copy them—to reproduce 
them—surely should justify the art of re- 
production of the beautiful and the artistic, 
for all, and at any time... . 

“Many types of early Colonial furniture 
are being reproduced with a care and pride 
which could hardly have been exceeded by 
the Pilgrim Fathers. When they are placed 
side by side, it may take an expert to tell 
them from the original.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly assist readers in locating any desired 
antique object, or in solving their problems 
of decoration. 




















Select Your Statuary from Our Authentic 


REFERENCE BOOKS OF 


Caproni galleries hold the world’s greatest collection 
of authentic plastic statuary. These are shown in two 
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MADONNA 
by ANTONIO ROSSELLINO 
In the Bargello, Fl rerce 


No. 8448 


Price, $6.co 


P. P. CAPRONI 





24x19 in. 


large books. One has 1600 Ancient, Mediaeval and Mod- 
ern illustrations, for decorative purposes; the other 
1320 subjects for art classes. This is the most complete 
treatise on sculpture in existence. These books are 
indispensable to your art library. 


Either Book | sent 
Postpaid for $1.00 
Check mailed to 


& BROTHER 
INC OR PORATED COLUMBUS 
: by Canova 
Galleries and Offices 


1914-1920 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 





Price, $15.00 





In the Capitoline Museum, 
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No. 5440 Height, 2 ft., 3 in. 
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Antiques 
A Rising Market 


That American antiques are being sold 
on a rising market was brought out strongly 
at a recent sale of early American furniture 
held by Samuel T. Freeman & Co., in 
Philadelphia. A mahogany Philadelphia low- 
boy of the Chippendale school sold for 
$6,250. A significant fact is that this price was 
paid by a dealer who expects no paltry 
profit on the resale. A Queen Anne tall mir- 
ror, with the label of the maker, John 
Elliott, torn, brought $2,000. A walnut 
Chippendale side chair was purchased for 
$625 and a set of walnut Queen Anne side 
chairs for $2,700. 

“The collecting of antiques,” said the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, “is reaching a stage 
where most of the genuine handiwork of 
the Colonial furniture maker has been 
bought up, and the few remaining pieces 
yet to be offered at public sale are leaping 
in value over night. Some of the owners of 
these treasures are finding themselves hold- 
ing real gold mine stock that they don’t 
have to market with a ‘sales talk’ in order 
to sell to eager collectors and lovers of the 
old-fashioned gems of furniture that once 
graced the first homes in this country.” 

“Collectors of antiques are willing to pay 
almost anything for genuine pieces,” said 
Samuel Freeman, apropos of the sale. “The 
reason is that the real articles are becoming 
so scarce. They have nearly all been bought 
up. 
“But the spurious antiques or fakes don’t 
find a sale today. Buyers know what they 
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27 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York 
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Ancient Chinese 


Works of Art 


Dealing in Chinese Art Since 1910 





EXPERTS: Accredited by Great Museums 
and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of many Famous Collections 


Similar to the famous Portland vase but 
not so valuable, is the Libbey-Toledo cameo 
glass vase which has come into the posses- 
sion of the Toledo Museum of Art through 
the Edward Drummond Libbey fund. It is 
Roman, of the Ist century a.p. Although 
fragmentary, it is so well preserved that the 
beauty and delicacy of the cameo carving is 
apparent at a casual glance. The mouth, 
shoulder, neck, handles, foot and principal 
decorated portions of the body of the origi- 
nal remain. 

The making of glass, invented by the 
Egyptians, reached its highest perfection in 
ancient times under the Romans. In the 
time of the Emperors, glass vessels, made 
by complicated and expensive processes, were 
highly valued. It is reported, according to 
Blake-More Godwin in the Toledo Mu- 
seum’s News, that Nero gave the equivalent 
of $300,000 for a single vessel. To this era 
belongs the Libbey-Toledo vase. 





are getting. Not only are we Americans air- 
minded today, as Colonel Lindbergh says, 
but also antique-minded and most every- 
one with a love for old furniture can tell the 
good from the bad piece.” 


Rural Perils 


“Collectors who acquire their old pieces 
along dusty back roads in New England, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey or New York are, 
naturally, buying at a risk,” says the New 
York Evening Post. “One must keep in mind 
that all the likely districts have been thor- 
oughly scouted by experts. A piece which 
seems to be a great find may perfectly possi- 
bly be even better than it appears. It may, 
however, have been refused by experts.” 





| 


Roman Cameo Vase for the Toledo Museum 





Roman Cameo Glass Vase. Ist Century, A.D. 





Tuck Outbid Duveen 

It now develops that Edward Tuck is the 
American who frustrated Sir Joseph’s am- 
bition to acquire the celebrated “Table des 
Marechaux,” when it was put on sale in 
Paris last May. It will be remembered that 
it was bid in for 400,000 francs by the State, 
exercising its right of pre-emption. Mr. 
Tuck furnished France with the money. The 





table is now at Malmaison. 
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KrisHna playing the 
flute. Indian bronze. 
17th Century 
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Send for Illustrated Catalog 
144 pages, $1.00 
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tare collection of real Antiques. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern | 








This Japanese Artist Is an American 
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“Rain Blossoms, Japan,” by Lilian Miller of Seoul, Korea. 


When the Japanese artist undertakes to | 


work in the Occidental manner he seldom 
gets anywhere, but when an American wom- 
an adopts the technique of old Japan she is 
charming. 

Bertha Lum and Helen Hyde have for a 
considerable time been favorites with Ameri- 
can collectors. Now comes Lilian Miller, 
daughter of the American-consul general at 
Seoul, Korea, who is making her début in 
her home land after spending most of her 
life in the Orient. She was scheduled to ar- 
rive in San Francisco on Oct. 17, but mean- 
time a first showing of her wood blocks was 
opened at the Print Corner, Hingham Cen- 
ter, Mass., under the aegis of Mrs. Charles 





Whittemore, to last through the present | 


month. In November they will be shown at 
Gordon Dunthorne’s in Washington. 

The artist’s father during her entire life 
has been in the diplomatic service of the 
United States in the Far East. She was born 
in Tokyo, and her education has been in 
Japan with the exception of her days at 








Gordon Dunthorne 


1726 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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preparatory school and Vassar (class of 
1917). She is a poet as well as an artist. 
While in America she will lecture on Japa- 
nese wood block printing, and demonstrate 
the process. 

Miss Miller is regarded by the Japanese 
as a native. She received her only training 
under a Japanese of high distinction, she 
competes in exhibitions open only to Japa- 
nese, and has been awarded one of the five 
coveted “golden scrolls” in a field of 500. 

It is the poet who speaks in Miss Miller’s 
description of “Rain Blossoms,” herewith re- 
produced: “Though Japan is noW in the 
seemingly inevitable transition from an ori- 
ental country to an up-to-date western pow- 
er, there are still to be found, both on the 
highways and byways of Nippon, many rem- 
iniscent touches of her ancient picturesque- 
ness. Amongst these, perhaps one of the most 
beautiful is the gay tinted oil paper umbrella 
that rich and poor, young and old alike, may 
be seen carrying on rainy days. These quaint 
round umbrellas are not only of many colors 
but of many. patterns, in an endless succes- 
sion of designs of breath-taking charm; and 
cloudy, gloomy days in Japan take on a 
bright and lovely aspect when two or more 
of these umbrellas are glimpsed passing 
down a lane or crossing over an old native 
bridge, looking like veritable blossoms open- 
ing in the rain.” 








UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
FOR ART STUDY 


Schools, Colleges and Clubs 


4,000 scholarly selected art prints covering 
the history of Art throughout the ages in 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 


Catalogue and suggestion lists 
sent on request 
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“Portrait of James McBey.” Etching by 
Walter Tittle. 


By courtesy of the Print Club of Philadel- 
phia, THe Art DicEst is privileged to repro- 
duce Walter Tittle’s etching of James Mc- 
Bey. It was done in London; and while 
Tittle was etching McBey, McBey was etch- 
ing Tittle. Mrs. Andrew Wright Crawford, 
director of the Print Club, makes this com- 
ment: 

“The portrait is a remarkably good one, 
and Mr. McBey looks exactly as he did 
when I met him in the studio of Malcolm C. 
Salaman [the publisher who recently brought 
out a McBey book]. His head is a massive 
one with a shock of black hair tinged with 
grey. The expression of the face is marked 
by a smile of great sweetness, rather un- 
expected in a man of his enormous phy- 
sique.” 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly look up any print desired by a reader. 
Address: Tue Art Dicest, 9 East s5oth St. 











| THE PRINT CORNER | 


| 
| 
| announces the publication of a series of | 
| SMALL ETCHINGS OF ANIMALS 


by 

ELIZABETH NORTON 
| Supplementing Miss Norton’s well-known portraits 
| of. animals in block-print. The series already con- 
| tains cats, dogs, rabbits, horses. Price, $5.00 each, 
| For further information address 
| THE PRINT CORNER 

Hingham Center, Mass. 
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TRENT ENGRAVING CO. | 


[Cut makers to THe Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 








FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
223 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. 
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| In the Realm 





of Rare Books and Manuscripts | 





A Rare Gift. 


Edward S. Harkness recently presented 
the New York Public Library with the val- 
uable Landevennec Gospels, a Breton illu- 
minated manuscript of the [Xth century. 
Any fears which this acquisition may arouse 
in England concerning the country’s richest 
literary treasures finding their way across 
the ocean, are groundless, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune’s rare book cor- 
respondent. 

‘Despite the successive forays of Ameri- 
can invaders bent on carrying off her 
choicest book and art treasures, England is 
still today the great repository of early illu- 
minated manuscripts,” he writes. “By their 
geographical location in public institutions, 
they are certain to remain where they are 
and England’s prestige in this important field 
will be permanent. 

“Now, no phase of rare book collecting 
appears to be so fascinating and at the same 
time so little understood in America as that 
associated with these medieval manuscripts. 
Their inherent complexity and seeming iack 
of uniformity create the impression that they 
are immensely difficult to study, and to most 
collectors they must always remain mysteri- 
ous, a thing apart. Besides, our poverty in 
them as compared to that of England, and 
therefore the greater inaccessibility of good 
examples for study, is another reason why 
we are kept in darkness. The greatest store- 
house of these rarities in this country is the 
Pierpont Morgan library with, we should 
imagine, the Huntington library not far be- 
hind. Some very beautiful specimens of early 
illuminated manuscripts are to be found in 
other public libraries and there are a few 
private collectors, certainly less than a half 
dozen in-America, who may boast of good 
examples. ... 

“There are only a few scholars in Amer- 
ica competent to analyze and understand the 
most involved of these manuscripts, and 
they must be grateful indeed for the avail- 
ability of an example with such rich possi- 
bilities as the present volume has to offer. 
The efforts of Mr. Harkness to secure the 
finest medieval manuscripts for this coun- 
try are deserving of high commendation. It 
would be difficult to suggest where or how 
one could obtain more of these precious 
pieces, but it is to be hoped that their con- 
tinued acquisition will presently make it pos- 
sible for American students to study the 
manuscripts of various periods and styles of 
execution in their own country.” 








G. HESS, Munich 


BRIEN NERSTRASSE 9 
Cat. 33 Ready 
Manuscripts, Books XI-XVIth C 





Sent on demand to Collectors 











vr FIRST EDITIONS, RARE f 
BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS | 
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[Catalogues Issued] 


JAMES F. D Inc. . 
14 W. 40 St., N. Y. C. 





“Faerie Queene” Stolen 

Dispatches to the London Times say that 
a first edition of Spenser’s “Faerie Queene” 
has been stolen from the Priory Church at 
Cartmel, Lancashire. The volume is dated 
1596 and contains books IV, V and VI of the 
poem. It was taken from a case in which 
reposed several other literary treasures, in- 
cluding a “Vinegar” Bible of 1717; a medi- 
cal book dated 1491, printed in Venice, and 
an edition of St. Thomas Aquinas printed in 
1506. These were not molested. 

The stolen volume had been in the posses- 
sion of the Priory since 100 years after its 
publication, having been bequeathed to it by 
Thomas Preston, of Holker Hall near Cart- 
mel. 





Crimean War Letters 

The British Museum has been presented 
with 20 unpublished letters from Charles 
Greville, famous English diarist, to “Redan” 
Windham, by Gabriel Wells, American rare 
book dealer. Most of the letters deal with the 
Crimean War and the Peace Conference in 
Paris which concluded it. The first letter 
is dated June 15, 1855. 

Greville served as clerk of the council in 
ordinary under three sovereigns—George IV, 
William IV and Victoria. Although no poli- 
tical or confidential functions were attached 
to his office, it was one which brought him 
into contact with the chiefs of all the parties 
in the state. Thus he was peculiarly equipped 
to write of the war from behind the scenes. 





Francis Scott Key Relics 

The collection of Colonial furniture and 
family portraits once owned by Francis Scott 
Key has been bequeathed to the National 
Gallery at Washington by his granddaugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mary L. P. Abney. The gift in- 
cludes: a table and two chairs used by the 
author of “The Star-Spangled Banner”; a 
mahogany table, four chairs and a knocker, 
all from the old Key house at Georgetown, 
and four family portraits said to be the 
work of Sir Peter Lely and Godfrey Knel- 
ler, likenesses of Francis Scott Key, God- 
frey Key, Lady Zouch and Mary Talyoe 
Lloyd, wife of Key. 





Washington’s Surveyor’s Compass 


by George Washington have been given to 
the Rutgers University Library by Fred- 
erick W. Parker, ’88, his sister, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Parker McAnnually, and his brother, 
the late Nelson T. Parker. Also included in 
the gift was a letter written from the battle- 


great-great-grandfather of the donors, ‘Colo- 
nel John Taylor. 





A Gift to Hungary 

Gabriel Wells of New York has presented 
the Hungarian National Museum with the 
original manuscript of the “Memoirs of 
Franz Rakoczi II.” Rakoczi wrote these 
memoirs during his exile in France. They 
give much information regarding European 
history in the early XVIIIth century. and 
particularly concerning the struggle of Hun- 





gary. 


The surveyor’s compass and the chain used | 


field of Monmouth, June 29, 1778, by the | 





Papal Rarities 


Dr. Hugo Ibscher, Berlin expert, -has been 
retained by the Pope-to restore the auto- 
graph Pontifical diplomas, written on papy- 
rus and considered among the most precious 
relics of early Papal days. Nearly 4,000 of 
these papyri, written before the year. 1000, 
have survived, but of this number only 30 
are autograph specimens. 

After restoring each papyrus, Dr. Ibscher 
will place it between thin plates of glass, to 
protect it from damp, insects and the touch of 
the human hand, while at the same time 
leaving the writing clearly visible. They have 
all been reproduced in phototype and copied 
by specialized students. 

The London Sunday Times said: “The 
earliest papyrus is the Privilege granted to 
the diocese of Ravenna by Paschal I in 819; 
the latest is the Privilege granted to the dio- 
cese of Hildesheim by Benedict VII in 1022. 
One of the most important is the diploma 
granted to Arnolf, Bishop of Ausona, by 
Pope Gregory V on May 9, 998. Among the 
other signatures is that of the Emperor 
Otho III in these words: ‘Ego Otto Dei 
gratia Roman. Imp. aug. subs.’ 

“These papyri, just because of their rarity 
and dispersal in different countries, have 
hitherto been little known even to students 
of Vatican diplomacy, all the more so as 
their condition was such that they could only 
be studied or copied with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Moths had attacked the papyrus, the 
sun had faded the handwriting, while the 
fragmentary pieces had been patched together 
at one time or another by unskilled hands, to 
the detriment of all understanding,” 





New Poe Material 
Through the activities of the Edgar Allan 


| Poe Society, Poe’s contributions to the Co- 


lumbia Spy, a newspaper published at Co- 
lumbia, Pa., in 1846, have come to light in 
the possession of Jacob E. Spannuth of 
Pottsville, Pa. 

Included in the find are a series of letters 
to the editors, giving Poe’s impressions of 
New York City; various editorial comments 
and criticisms and a poem. According to the 
New York World, Mr. Spannuth is bringing 
out a privately printed book which will con- 
tain the bulk of this material, together with 
an introduction and notes. 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
search for any rare book or manuscript a 
subscriber may want. Address: 9 East 50th 
Street. 

















THE BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


| Rare and Choice Books, 

New and Old 
Association Items, 
Autographs, etc. 


| Catalogues on Request 


42 East sorn St. New York | 
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A Cleland Book 


T. M. Cleland established his reputa- 
tion as a commercial artist while employed 
by the Locomobile Company. He turned out 
a vast amount of work in the form of cir- 
culars and booklets for that and other con- 
cerns. Some of them were collected by a 
discerning few. Such a collector was Elmer 
Adler, who, fifteen years later, shows his 
early appreciation for Cleland by publishing 
from his own press “The Decorative Work 
of T. M. Cleland” (New York: The Pynson 
Printers ; $20). The book has a bibliographi- 
cal and critical introduction by Alfred E. 
Hamlin and a portrait by Rockwell Kent. 

Richard J. Walsh, reviewing the volume 
in the New York Herald Tribune says: 
“Since it is not for the general audience, 
this book is to be judged by something be- 
yond ordinary book values. Not only those 
who admire and collect fine printing, but also 
advertising agents, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and others who put things in print 
for commercial reasons will find it amply 
worth the $20 it costs. 

“Any publisher will testify that issuing 
such a book as this is far from profitable 
commercially; it is an admirable labor of 
devotion on behalf of industrial art and of 
a designer who, as Francis Meynell says, 
‘has affected the decoration of printing more 
than any other living man.’ 

“Cleland is a commercial artist and proud 
of it. Many of the best designs reproduced 
in this book were done for the catalogues 
and advertisements of automobile com- 
panies. Here is the cover of a wine list made 
for the Claridge Hotel in the mellow days 
of 1914. Trade-marks, emblems, calendar 
headings, labels, folders, graphic charts— 
the very words summon up a dreary vision 
of the flotsam and jetsam that washes in 
on everybody’s daily mail. Cleland took firm 
hold of such matters and made them hand- 
some, and worthy of attention for their own 
sakes. 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly have any art book not out of print 
sent to any reader at the regular price. Ad- 
dress: THE Art Dicest, 9 East soth St. 
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Brown- Robertson Color Prints 
for Vivid Visualization 
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Home Office Mid-Western Gallery 
424 Madison Ave. 210 Palmer House Shops 
New York Chicago 
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El Greco Novel 


Since we know so little of absolute fact 
about Domenicos Theotocopoulos, known to 
the world as El Greco, it is with interest that 
we turn to Virginia Hersch’s fictionized biog- 
raphy of his life (“Bird of God”; New 
York: Harper and Brothers; $2.50). Her- 
schel Brickeil, reviewing it in the New York 
Herald Tribune, says: 

“It was El Greco’s reputed influence upon 
modern painters that led the author to make 
a study of his career, and this study she has 
made carefully and thoroughly. The many 
gaps she has filied in with vivid imagination, 
and if she sometimes takes liberties with ac- 
cepted theories, one has the feeling that she 
does so because she has sound reason. She 
has the young painter study with Titian in 
Venice, a matter that has long been in doubt, 
since it is Tintoretto whose influence is obvi- 
ous in many of El Greco’s paintings, Tin- 
toretto and, secondarily, Bassano and Veron- 
ese. But what glowing chapters she has writ- 
ten of the association between the aged Ti- 
tian and the youthful Cretan! What a gor- 
geous picture of the Venice of the High 
Renaissance, and what moving passages up- 
on the tragic old age of the master and the 
worshipful youth of the student! 

“A word needs to be said about the physi- 
cal appearance of the book, which is particu- 
larly good. Its end-papers are a reproduction 
of the famous painting of Toledo, and there 
are reproductions in sepia of nine paintings, 
including the supposed self-portrait of El 
Greco painted in 1604.” 





A Book on L’Enfant 

Elizabeth S. Kite has included in her 
quarto volume, “L’Enfant and Washington, 
1791-1792” (The Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore; $3.00), a mass of documentary ma- 
terial relating to this Frenchman and his 
plan for the national capital. The book also 
contains the biographical sketch which for- 
mer Ambassador Jusserand wrote in 1916 
and a foreword by ‘Charles Moore. 

William MacDonald in the New York 
Herald Tribune says: “It is generally known 
that L’Enfant was chosen by Washington to 
plan the new Federal city, that he was dis- 
missed from office before the execution of 
his plan had much more than begun, and 
that his plan was revived and made the 
basis of the work of the national commission 
to which, in 1901, the replanning of the cap- 
ital was entrusted. What is not so well 
known is that L’Enfant turned out to be @ 
person rather difficult to deal with, and that 
the difference of opinion which developed 
between him and Washington was pretty 
sharply phrased. It is this latter aspect of 
the story that the documents now. published 
particularly illuminate. 

“Mr. Moore, in his foreword, suggests that 
differences were likely to occur, and remarks 
that ‘the wonder is that L’Enfant, who spoke 
another language, both as a man and as an 
artist should have been able very largely to 
accomplish his purposes, and in so brief a 
time to put his visions in the way of realiza- 
tion. . . . A little more tolerance at the right 


time would have saved many mistakes that 


x” 


have been slow in their correcting. 














The Real Corot 


A vast amount of new material concern- 
ing the art and life of J. B. C. Corot has 
been discovered during recent years. Most 
important of this evidence is the “Pornet 
Collection,” an accumulation of 2,400 paint- 
ings, water colors and drawings, which has 
every appearance of being the artist’s own 
private collection. This group was placed on 
exhibition at the Alpine Club Gallery, Lon- 
don, in 1928, and since then many of its im- 
portant pieces have been absorbed by private 
collections. 

Now, before it becomes too widely dis- 
persed, Victor Rienaecker has brought out 
a monograph (“The Paintings and Draw- 
ings of J. B. C. Corot,” London, Halton and 
Truscott Smith. 30s) which includes a com- 
plete annotated catalogue, 80 full-page illus- 
trations, eight being reproduced in color, and 
an introduction in which the author records 
the full history of this collection. 

Frank Rutter writes in the London Sun- 
day Times: “There are three main points of 
interest in this collection. Most of the 
sketches have inscriptions on the back, which 
are self-revealing. Many, by the dates and 
place-names they bear, throw new light on 
the artist’s travels. Thus, it was unknown 
that Corot had visited Algeria till a series of 
Algerian sketches with annotations was dis- 
covered in this collection. Another reveals 
that Corot paid a third visit to Italy in 1834. 
Thirdly, the collection as a whole throws a 
new light on Corot’s art and character. 
Corot must have had the idea of amassing 
this private horde of his sketches from an 
early stage in his career. He even kept scraps 
of his boyish efforts, one water-color being 
dated 1805, when the artist was only nine 
years old.... 

But, indeed, the greatest revelation of the 
collection is that it proves Corot to have 
been a tireless experimentalist. These 
sketches are very far from being all master- 
pieces. In some he is careless about the 
drawing, being more concerned with other 
qualities. They reveal not so much his mas- 
tery as his restlessness and many-sided qual- 
ities. Knowledge of his early work has al- 
ready taught the student the error of re- 
garding Corot as an artist of consistently 
equal achievement in a single manner. This 
private collection of his sketches presents 
Corot as an earnest experimentalist in the 
field of pictorial exploration, often failing— 
as we know by other works—but for all that, 
and possibly because of his courage in tak- 
ing risks, one of the most vital and versatile 
painters of the XIXth century.” 





“Greek and Roman Bronzes’”’ 


The London Observer has this to say 
about Winifred Lamb’s “Greek and Roman 
Bronzes” (Methuen, 25s.): “Archzologists 
and scholars in every country will be inter- 
ested in the publication of an authoritative 
and comprehensive work of reference not 
originally written in German. Miss Wini- 
fred Lamb has broken new ground and has 
broken it so effectively that her text book is 
sure of its place as a standard work. The 
abundant material is admirably dealt with. 
The book, which cannot be too highly 
praised, is illustrated by close on a hundred 
plates, as well as by numerous figures.” 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 








Artists? 


Devilish truth about the study of art is 
told by somebody whose name is hidden 
under the nom de plume of “Successful 
Designer” in the Los Angeles Times: 

“Between theoretical training and practical 
application are wide open and unexplored 
spaces. In the art departments of the uni- 
versities and colleges or in the art schools 
and art institutions throughout our country 
the students go through the various classes 
as described in programs with many words 
and in many different sections with very 
important looking headings, for the purpose 
of collecting ‘units.’ 











KIHN-TEN EYCK 
ART SCHOOL 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

P.O. Address: 595 Shippan Ave. 

LANDSCAPE PORTRAIT 

ETCHING and COMMERCIAL 


as well as 
FINE ARTS IN ALL MEDIUMS 
50 Minutes from New York 


May ist to November ist 
Instructors : 
W. LANGDON KIHN JOHN TEN EYCK 
Prospectus sent on request 
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| 
Personal Instruction in Wood Carving | 

for Juniors, Amateurs and 

Professionals 
Day and Evening Classes 

241 FULTON ST. AT CLARK ST. .. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 


























IN DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


AN ACCREDITED ART SCHOOL offering courses— 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree—in Fine Arts, Ap- 
vlied Arts, and Art Education. 


FALL TERM: AUG. § to DEC. 20 


Write F. H. MEYER, Director, for catalog 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 





“We read this: ‘elementary freehand 
drawing,’ headline—then, ‘drawing in pencil, 
ink and pen, and charcoal, from models and 
still life, outdoor sketching, the principles of 
light and shade and perspective’-—then, ‘open 
for all’—condition, ‘three hours throughout 
the year.’ Promise or bait, ‘two units.’ 
“Another headline: ‘Architectural render- 
ing. Pen, pencil, water color and crayon as 
media. Perspective (linear and aerial.) Land- 
scape and foreground composition. Three to 
six hours throughout the year—two to four 
units.’ Probably depending upon the hours 
SUCNE. 55s 

“The mere fact that some one learns how 
to play a piano does not necessitate that such 
person automatically becomes a composer— 
though he or she may become a valuable 
member of an orchestra. Certain sensitivities 
may be developed in the course of such 
careers through the constant contact with 
musical scores and may develop good mate- 
rial for a conductor, and in some cases a hid- 
den great talent may come to the surface, 
which may then compose fine music. 

“The necessary fundamental knowledge 
of learning how to draw, such as the prin- 
ciples of perspective, the principles of 
shadow and light, the anatomy of the 
human figure, or of animals, the s‘udy 
of the construction of plants, or even the 
study of composition of forms based on 
examples, does not require any more otit- 
standing talent than is required to learn how 
to play a piano or study a language. . . . 
It certainly does not require any more God- 
given talent to learn how to draw than to 
learn French. The inclination will make a 
good linguist out of one or a good draftsman 
out of the other. 

“Tt will, therefore, be a great step ahead 
for practical application of the knowledge 





accumulated in the field of drawing if we 
would succeed in eliminating in the minds 
of students the idea that they are artists just 
because they have succeeded in making a 
drawing of some posed still life, some archi- 


tectural illustration, or a 
poster. 

“If there is an unusual sensitivity or fine 
feeling for form and color among them, 
this will have a better opportunity for de- 
velopment into masterly expression, if we 
do not handicap their minds with the belief 
that they are extraordinary humans and 
with an opinion that it is below their talent 
or genius to enter some field of practical 
application of their knowledge at the bottom 
as an apprentice. 

“The industries in this country need badly 
men and women who have the fundamental 
and broad education in this field.” 


rendering, an 





Rannells for Kentucky Post 
Edward W. Rannells, who has been asso- 
ciate dean of the school of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, has gone to Louisville, Ky., as 











head of the fine arts department of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. He is succeeded at Chi- 
cago by J. Scott MacNutt, graduate of Har- 
vard and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and who has collaborated with 
Charles H. Woodbury on problems of art 
education. Boris Anisfeld joins the staff of 
the school, and Emil Zettler succeeds Al- 
fonso Iannelli as professor of design. 


ADAM A. SANDERS 


Will accept a limited number of pupils for PRI- 
VATE INSTRUCTION in MODELING and DRAWING. 








Address Secretary, A. A. Sanders 


50 West 85th Street, New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 5434 

















JOSEPH T. PEARSON, JR. 
HENRY McCCARTER 
GEORGE HARDING 


student list. 


I'he Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
F Oldest Art School in America 
CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER CoO., PA. 
( Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 
SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY — OPEN ALL YEAR 
REGISTER NOW FOR FALL TERM 
INSTRUCTORS 


Classes in Landscape, Portraiture, Life, Still Life, Decoration, Illustration, and Sculpture. Resident 
Instructors. Students may register at any time for two weeks or longer. Large, well lighted studios. 
Separate dormitories, with modern conveniences, for men and women. Reference required. Limited 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Send for new circular to 


D. Roy Miller, Resident Manager, Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 
Bell Telephone, 


ALBERT LAESSLE 
PAUL BOLTON WESCOTT 
MILDRED B. MILLER 





Chester Springs 10 | 





DESIGNERS ART 


School for Professional Training in Fine 
Arts and Desi 
L. Frank, J. G. Geant, Bivicton 
Register Now for Evening and 
Saturday Afternoon Classes 
Register Now Send for catalog D 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 






































METROPOLITAN 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director | 


Author of The Art of Color and Art of 
Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) } 





AR? SCUROGL. ix. 


58 W. 577TH St., New York City 


Gro. ELMER Browne, N.A. 
ARTHUR SCH WIEDER 
ARTHUR BLACK 


LioypD CoE 
































TEACHER'S 
CEORCE W. MORRISON, DIR. 


Do mes 
Sal SCHOOL OF ART 
8 729 BOYLSTON VT. BOS TON.IMAL 














INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. LIFE, PORTRAIT, POSTER, 
FABRIC DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN AND 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


School enlarged to double former capacity 


COURSES REVISED TO ALL THAT IS LATEST IN ART 








a CATALOG ON REQUEsT——ES 
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[F ScHOOL OF THE DAYTON | 
ART INSTITUTE 


Tenth Year 


Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Design, Commercial Art and the Graphic 
Arts. Night Classes in above courses and Metal 
Arts. 


Special College Credit Courses in affiliation 
with Wittenberg College. 


Faculty of well trained young men who are 
practicing professionals. 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 


Forest & Riverview Aves., Dayton, O. 

















Send for Plan to Save A Half Year 
by Entering in January 
PARSONS 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


The Original School of Interior Architecture & 
Decoration ; Costume Design & Construction ; Adver- 
tising Illustration ; Industrial Design and Teachers 
Training 
Write for Catalogues 
Address Sec. 

PARIS ATELIERS 


New Term Jan. 20th 
2239 Broadway, New York City 
NEW TERM FEB. 17TH 








PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

FOR WOMEN 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 

Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial and 

Decorative Design. Poster and Advertising Art. 

Interior Decoration. Fashion Illustration and Cos- 

tume Design. Illustration. Normal Art. All branches 
of the Fine Arts. 

Broad and Master Streets Write for Catalog 








UNIV. OF DENVER DEP’T OF ART 


(CHAPPELL SCHOOL) 


Fall Term—Sept. 9, 1929—Jan. 24, 1930 
34 Courses in Art for University Students desiring 
a B.A. Degree and 12 Subjects for Art Students de- 
siring a Diploma from the School. Catalog “U” 
sent on request. 


1300 Logan Street, Denver, Colorado 








Alexander Archipenko 
ECOLE D’ART 


SCULPTURE PAINTING 
DRAWING $ MOSAIC 
CERAMIC 


Winter Courses from Oct. ist 











MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


16 W. 61st ST.. NEW YORK 
MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 


BALLET: ig eg Se sae ans 


Enrollment ig for Catalog ‘ 
Clarkson 1700 


310 Riverside Drive New York, N.Y. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 

Test “Study Studio” 

sign, Fashions, 1 terior Decoration te 
out Art Directing. 

ye —p-- Student of 


Harry L. Timmins—Frank H. Young. 
American Academy of Art 





Dept. D, 1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculpture, 
Commercial Art, Teacher Training, 
Interior, Costume and Industrial 
Design. 

For illustrated catalog address 
CHaRLoTTE R. Partripce, Director 





Dept. A. D. 
438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor's 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. Regis- 
tration Fee $70.00 a year. 
Address: 
The President's Office, Ohio University 
ATHENS, OHIO 





’Ware Colleges! 


James Montgomery Flagg, famous illus- 
trator, who earns tons and tons of bread 
and butter, contends in the New York Times 
that college is no place for art students, and 
advises that they shun them if they value 
their individuality. 

“College is not only not essential to an art 
student, but it is detrimental,” he writes. “No 
general course can be set for every art 
student, because no teacher knows what is 
best to develop each student. The very nature 
of his talent, supposing he has any, is elusive 
even to himself, until he has studied for some 
time. Sometimes his studying takes the 
dreadful form of loafing—which is possibly 
only seeming. Curiously enough he may be 
absorbing, observing the phenomena of life, 
translating them into form and color in his 
mind, learning to see what others are blind 
to, meditating on life, weighing the emotions, 
discarding traditions, philosophizing, loving, 
lusting, drinking, despairing, hoping, en- 
thralled in ecstasy, being generous, being 
selfish, hating, sympathizing, dying and being 
born again the next morning, learning to 
control his feeling—this usually is the most 
difficult lesson of all, an artist being a per- 
son with an exalted consciousness—all this 
is preparation for his life. 

“I believe an art student should have a 
high school education and then plunge into 
art study. That does not prevent his reading 
omniverously. After I had finished high 
school—without honor—I contemplated go- 
ing to Yale. I decided not to go and I am glad 
I so decided. I loafed four years at the Art 
Students’ League, went to England, studied 
there and then a year in Paris. And I 
learned a lot more that way than if I had 
allowed myself to be a part of a system—an 
inmate of an institution. 

“My advice to art students is to shun col- 
leges. They are insidious—they wean you 
away from individuality. They are part of 
the system to make us all alike. All strive 
for the same goal—all worship the same 
stupid god—the god of bigness and same- 
ness! Be yourself and don’t be one of a gang 
—tear loose from the spider web of mass- 
production colleges!” 





Tue Art Dicest has become a directory 
of the art schools of America. 





The PHOENIXSART INSTITUTE 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 
ILLUSTRATION, COMMERCIAL ART, LIFE, 
ANTIQUE, PORTRAIT, COLOR 
Franklin Booth Thomas Fogarty 
Norman Rockwell Gordon Stevenson 
Walter Beach Humphrey 
J. Scott Williams, others 


Enroll Now Booklet L on Request 











Commercial Illustration Studios 
ALL BRANCHES OF COMMERCIAL ART 
taught by experienced artists. Individual instruc- 
tion. Modern and practical method. Day and 

evening classes. 
Moderate Fee Register Now! 
Suite 409-A, Brentano Bldg. 
1 West 47th Street, New York City 








The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration are taught in shortest time com- 
patible with thoroughness. Day and 
Evening Courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for Catalog D. 

1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 








THE ART OF SEEING 
Woodbury Training School 


IN APPLIED OBSERVATION, INC. 
Opens Oct. 7, 1929. Esther G. Barrows, Director. 
Staff: Charles H. Woodbury, Elizabeth Ward Per- 
kins, Milton H. Bird. Concrete Expression through 
the Arts an Integral Part of Education. Scholar- 
ships for Special Students. 

Write Secretary, 231 Perkins Street, 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1929 Baltimore, Md. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 


Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
tation, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 














THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL‘ART 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN 


ART AND STAGE CRAFT 
Catalog on Request 
Washington, D. C. 


1624 H Street, N. W. 











THE DALLAS ART INSTITUTE 


1215%4 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration and Com- 
mercial Art. Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 
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DRAWING IN | 

| LEAD PENCIL | 
By FRANK M. RINES 


Ready October 15th—Our Outstanding Book of 
the Year—Fully Illustrated—For Teacher, Art- 
ist, Architect, and Student—Return Guarantee 
if Not Satisfactory—$2.50 Postpaid. 


BRIDGMAN, PUBLISHERS 


PELHAM NEW YORK 


























COLOR PRINTS 
LARGE AND SMALL 


Write for free sample 
and Circular 


Art EXTENSION 
PREss 


















































HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
Winter Season 1929-1930 
Courses in Life, Portrait and Figure Composition, 
Still Life, Illustrative Advertising, Costume Illus- 
tration, and Museum Composition and Research. 
ELIZABETH COLE TUCKER, Director 


For information, address Secretary 
280 Collins Street Hartford, Conn. 
Tel. 7-4832 








WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. Pottery. 
Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 











SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, JEWELRY AND 
METAL WORK 
Information on request 
BOSTON, MASS. 








WESTPORT, CONN. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, 
STERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 
























NAUM M. LOS 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Officially Recommended by the 
American Academy of Rome 


Thorough Fundamental Training in 
SCULPTURE DRAWING 
PAINTING 
Constructive Anatomy 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
SUMMER COURSES 


1947 Broadway New York City 
at 66th Street Phone Trafalgar 0022 








RALPH M. PEARSON 


DESIGN WORKSHOP and Pictorial Analysis courses. 
Modern Creative theory and practice. Fall sessions 
open Sept. 29th. Catalogues on request. 


NEW SCHOOL OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 
465 West 23d Street, New York City 








FRANK ALLEN 


Studio Classes in Oil and Water Color Painting 
Regular Class Criticisms or Occasional 
Personal Criticism as Desired 
For information address Studio 605, Ovington 
Studios, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Leave Interborough Subway at Clark St., Brook- 
lyn. Fifteen minutes from 42nd St., Manhattan.) 








Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and A y. Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal ; . Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, Carl C. Mose, George M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For information and Prospectus, address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 











Commercial Art School 


A treat to the Art lovers, and to those that want 
to make Art their profession. Our school is the only 
one of its kind to offer this to the public. 


COURSE CONSISTS OF 

Free Hand Drawing and Designing, Mixing Colors, 
The Art of Crackle Finishing, Proper Use of Colors, 
Painting Furniture, Shading and Striping, Using 
Gold Leaf, Composition of Design, Restoring Antique 
Lacquers, Refinishing Furniture, Chinese Raised 
Lacquering, Painting on Back of Glass, Silhouette 
Painting, General Flower Painting. 

We give you personal criticism and hand-made 
plate to go by, not a lot of printed matter to 
puzzle over. Our method is easy. 


Write for information. 


JOSEPH LACEY 


1034 PINE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California, Fall 
term now in session. Professional courses in the 
fine and applied arts; Normal Teachers’ Course. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 

















student eight months for $1.00. 


THE Art DicEst sent to any bona fide art 


A New School 


The Santa Fe Art School, one of the 
country’s newest, announces that, beginning 
this fall, both summer and winter courses 
will be held in its rooms at the City Hall. 
The ensuing winter session will be from 
October to January and the summer session 
from April to September. The staff this year 
is composed of Cyril Kay-Scott, director, 
Ina Sizer Cassidy and John Carroll Dorman. 
The school was founded in April, 1928, 
by its present director and until this Sep- 
tember was known as the Cyril Kay-Scott 
School of Painting. Mr. Kay-Scott is a pupil 
of Robert-Fleury and Bonnat and has shown 
his work in most of the principal cities of 
Europe and the United States. His school 
“belongs to no clique or ‘art movement,’ and 
believes there are only two kinds of pictures 
—good pictures and bad pictures.” 





Rennell at Fort Wayne 

Prof. John W. Rennell, former director of 
the art department of the University of 
Colorado, at Boulder, is now director of the 
Fort Wayne Art School and Art Museum. 
It is understood that $20,000 is to be spent 
annually by Fort Wayne on her art move- 
ment. 

Prof. Rennell is a graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts and Drexel 
Institute. He went to Colorado in 1917, and 
organized the art department at the Univer- 
sity. Under his direction it grew rapidly un- 
til now it has an enrollment of 600 students. 





Museum “Apprentices” 


The Newark Museum’s apprentice course 
in museum work for 1929-30 has an enroll- 
ment of ten students, all college graduates. 
This course, one of the many innovations in 
museum practice instituted by the late John 
Cotton Dana, is now in its fourth year. 





new york school of design 
new england school of design 


enroll now—new term starting—small 
classes—individual instruction, practical 
professional courses in sketching and 
designing, modern decorative art, com- 
Amercial art, illustration, interior dec- 
oration, textile design, fashion draw- 
ing, costume and stage design, and 
other branches of industrial art. write 
for catalogue. day and night classes. 
douglas john connah, director 
145 east §7th street, new york. 
volunteer 1926. 
248 boylston street, boston, mass. 
kenmore 2262. 


















SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


ALBERT HERTER, A.N.A. 
Chairman of Advisory Board 


FRANK MORLEY FLETCHER 
Dean of the Faculty 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ARTS 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 

WOOD BLOCK PRINTING—ETCHING 
ARCHITECTURE 


Session : 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Illustrated Catalog 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 














Write for Catalog B. 


Scott Ca 
School of 


Personal Daily Instruction—Illustra- 
tion, Drawing, Painting, Portrait, Still 
Life, Commercial and Costume Design. 
Day and Evening Classes. Placements. 
Scholarships. Enroll Now. 

126 Mass. AvE., Boston 








OTIS 


ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
BY THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPART- 


MENT OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM : 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 


Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Illus- 
trated catalog upon request. 












NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 37th year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Advanced 
Design. Special Course in Lettering and Illumina- 
tion. Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR DeEcoRA- 
TION, DESIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND 
COMMERCIAL ART, PuB. ScHOoL ART. Leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 
HarotpD L. BUTLER, Dean Syracuse, N.Y. 








WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Henryette L. Stadelman Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth 
Catalogue on request 





XAVIER J. BARILE 
STUDIO CLASSES 


Portrait Painting, Drawing—Saturday. Sunday 
morning—Figure Composition. Monday evening— 
Sketch Class. Private lessons by appointment. 
Landscape, Still Life, Etching, Portrait, Figure. 
Write for folder. Secretary, X. J. BariLe, 7 West 
14th Street, New York City. 








ART SCHOOL 


of the Detroit Society 
of Arts and Crafts 

Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. Catalog 
on request. 

E. A. Gurry, Dir., 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 






Nae 
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THE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Supported by City and State 
Fees Nominal 











A. K. CROSS 


VISION-TRAINING SCHOOL gives artists success 
after twenty years of failure; saves this time for 
students. 800 now gaining faster at home than in 
schools by old ways. Illustration, Portrait, Land- 
scape. Personal or by mail. Address CROSS ART 
SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 























VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 
Second Term Feb. 1 
Professional Courses—20 Instructors 
300 Students—4-Story Building 
Foreign Scholarships 
Booklet—44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass, 
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Booth’s Tapestries 


In 1924, George G. Booth of ‘Detroit com- 
missioned the tapestry works founded by 
William Morris, at Merton Abbey, England, 
to weave. the world’s two largest tapestries, 
22 feet high and 12 feet wide, for a church 
he was having built at Cranbrook, Mich. 
The cartoons, both Biblical, representing the 
Old and New Testaments, respectively, were 
designed by the artist Dearle. Mr. Booth’s 
order was the result of an appeal published 
in the London Times in behalf of the Mer- 
and it has enabled the 
looms there to continue production, at least 
temporarily. It was America’s gesture of en- 


ton Abbey works, 


Now, having taken four years to produce 
the first tapestry—representing the Old Tes- 
tament—is completed. It is informative, after 





rollers on which 


the manner of the early painted wall-decora- 
tions, and is designed in three tiers, with 
three subjects to each tier—along the top, 
Adam and Eve with the serpent, the Creator 
surrounded by his creatures, 
fice of Isaac; in the middle, Moses with the 
law tables, the Israelites in bondage, Elijah 
and the priests of Baal; 
Christ before Pilate, Samuel and Eli, Solo- 
mon instructing David. Since the tapestries 
are to be viewed from a distance, the work 
was kept bold and simple, in Gothic colors. 
“The size is the most remarkable point 
about these tapestries,” 
| Times. “It may not be generally known that 

| tapestries are woven sideways on an up- 

| right loom, so that the height of the piece 

couragement to the art of tapestry weaving. is limited by the width of the ‘beams’ or 
the .warp strings are 

| stretched. Sixteen feet appears to be the ex- 

| treme limit of height attained by the largest 


the sacri- 


at the bottom, 


says the London 





tapestries, and these two panels had to be 
22 feet high, a measurement far beyond the 
capacity of any tapestry loom ever built, and 
involving a strain which no ordinary rollers 
would bear. Messrs. Morris were reluctant 
to weave them in two parts and join them 
up, and finally solved the difficulty by dis- 
mantling and adapting a 24-foot carpet 
loom, with enormous beams and heavy gear. 
To this cumbrous appliance the weavers, 
who had just completed the very delicate 
memorial tapestries for Eton Lower Chapel, 
had to adjust themselves, and the result has 
been very successful. It is rather remark- 
able that tapestries which constitute a record 
in point of size, and which will stand com- 
parison with almost any of their predeces- 
sors, should be produced in an age when the 
art, except for the Morris works and some 
less important revivals in other countries, is 
to all intents and purposes dead.” 
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ANTIQUES 
Antique Shop, 682 Main St., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Ehrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N.Y. 
J. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 
Heeramaneck, 724 sth Av., N.Y. 
Herzog’s, 3619 Main St., Houston, Tex. 
P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 54th St., N.Y. 
Kelekian, 598 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Thomas J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Knudsen, 9 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
Little Gallery, 29 W. 56th St., N.Y. 
Nazare-Aga, 3 Av. Pierre ist de Serbie, 
Paris. 
Grace Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles Av., 
Pasadena, Cal. 
J. Rotil, 134 Bld. Haussmann, Paris. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E. §1st St., 


N.Y. 
Wildenstein, 647 sth Av., N.Y. 


ANTIQUE FABRICS 
Lovencon, 578 Madison Av., N.Y. 


ARMS AND ARMOUR 
Bachereau, 46 Rue de Provence, Paris, 
France. 
ART BOOKS 
Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N.Y. 
ART EXPERTS 
Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S$. Mich., Chi- 
cago. 
ART GALLERIES 
LONDON— 
The Carrol Gallery, 28 St. 
Square. 
French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. 
é 13 Duke St., St. 


James’s 


J. Leger & Son, 
James’s. 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 
Godfrey Phillips Gallery, 43-44 Duke 
St., St. James’s. 
Redfern Gallery, 27 Old Bond St. 
A. Reid & Lefevre, Ltd., 1a King St., 
St. James’s. 
Max Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 
Indetendent Gallery, 7a Grafton St. 
PARIS— 
J. Allard, 20 Rue des Capucines. 
Marcel Bernheim, 2 bis Rue Caumar- 
tin, 
Bignou, 8 Rue la Boetie. 
Th. Briant, 32 Rue de Berri. 
Brimo de Laroussilhe, 34 Rue Lafay- 
ette. 
L. Cornillon, 21 Quai Voltaire. 
Ch. A. Girard, 1 Rue Edouard VIT. 
Paul Guillaume, 59 Rue la Boetie. 
J. Herbrand, 31 Rue le Peleter. 
E. Le Roy & Co., 9 Rue Scribe. 
Galerie Locarno, 15 Rue Laffitte. 
Lucas-Moreno, 28 Rue de la Victoire. 
Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 
Galerie Pierre, 2 rue des Beaux-Arts 
(Rue de Seine). 
Rotil, 134 Boulevard Haussmann. 
Arthur Sambon, 7 Square Messine. 
Simonson & Co., 19 Rue Caumartin. 
M. & R. Stora, 32 Bld. Haussmann. 
J. Watelin, 11 Rue Auber. 
Zhorowski, 26 Rue de Seine. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 2509 W. 7th St. 
PASADENA, CAL.— 
Grace Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles Av. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Beaux Arts Galerie, 166 Geary St. 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av. 
E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL.— 
Nathan Bentz & Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— 
Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut 
Av. 
Yorke Gallery, 2000 S. St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Carson, Pirie Scott & Co. 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. Mich. 
O’Brien Art Galleries, 673 N. Michi- 
gan Av. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purnell Galleries. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s, Stuart at Dartmouth. 
Robert C. Vose, 559 Boylston St. 
DETROIT, MICH.— 
Ainslie Galleries, 121 Fisher Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 484 N. Kings- 
highway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Max Safron Galleries, Jefferson Hotel. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
Findlay Galleries, 1225 Balt. St. 
BUFFALO, N.Y.— 
Broderick, 436 Virginia St. 
NEW YORK— 
Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Av. 
Brummer Galleries, 27 E. 57th. 
Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th. 
Calo Art Galleries, 128 W. 49th. 
Adam Dabrowski Wood Sculpture Gal- 
lery, 241 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
De Hauke & Co., 3 E. §ist St. 
Delphic Studios, 9 E. 57th St. 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. 
Dudensing Galleries, 5 E. §7th. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 E. §7th. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St. 
Ferargil Galleries, 37 E. 57th St. 
Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 
54th St. 
Pascal Gatterdam, 145 W. 57th. 
G. R. D. Studio, 58 W. 55th St. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Van- 
derbilt Av. 
Greener Art Gallery, 157 W. 721d St. 
Helen Hackett Gallery, 9 E. 57th. 
Hyman & Son, 653 Lexington Av. 
Thos. J. Kerr, §10 Madison Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E. 54th St. 
J. Leger & Son, 695 sth Av. 
John Levy Galleries, 559 sth Av. 
Little Gallery, 29 W.:56th St. 
Macbeth Gallery,:15 E. §7th St. 
Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Mad. 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
J. B. Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Arthur U. Newton, 665 sth Av. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 sth Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co., 647 sth Av. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
Seligmann & Co., 3 E. §1st St. 
E. & A. Silberman, 133 E. 57th St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57th. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 sth Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 sth Av. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
J. J. Gillespie & Co., 639 Liberty. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I.— 
Nathaniel N. Vose, 278 Thayer St. 
HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog Galleries, 3619 Main St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.— 
Milam Galleries, 1142-46 Milam Bldg. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
E. H. Friedrichs, Inc., 129 W. 31st, N.Y. 
J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 
M. Grumbacher, 160B sth Av., N.Y. 
Martini Artists Color Lab., 97 Harris 
Av., L.I. City, N.Y. 
Palette Art Co., 327 sth Ave., N.Y. 





Pelican Works—Gunther Wagner, 34 E. 
23rd St., N.Y. 

Erwin M. Riebe Co., 
49 E. gth St., N.Y. 

Schneider & Co., 123 W. 68th St., N.Y 

F. Weber Co., 125 S. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 

Winsor & Newton, 31 E. 17th St., N.Y. 

BRONZE FOUNDERS 

Pearson, Priessmann, Bauer & Co., 545 

sth Av., N.Y. 


CASTS, STATUARY 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 1914 Wash. 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRAMERS 
J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 
Grosvallet, 126 Bld. Haussmann, Paris. 
N. Y. Frame & Picture Co., 116 Fulton 
St., B.Y¥. 
Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, Paris. 


HOTELS 
Bellevue-Stratford, Phila., Pa. 
Majestic Hotel, Phila., Pa. 

President Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., 231 W. 17th 

St., N.Y. 


159 E. 60th St., and 


ORIENTAL ART 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Grace Nicholson, 46 N. Los Robles Av., 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 


PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
Artists Packing & Shipping Co., 139 W. 
54th St., N.Y. 
Chenue, 5 Rue de la Terrasse, Paris 
R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Chas. Pottier, 14 Rue Gaillon, Paris. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. 59th St., N.Y. 


PRESSES—ETCHING 


Lindstrom Machine Works, 231 1st St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 
PRINTS 

Ainslie Galleries, 121 Fisher Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Art Extension Press, Westport, Conn. 

Brown-Robertson Co., 424 Madison Av., 
+ 

E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut Av., 
Washington. 

Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond St., Lon- 
don. 

Findlay Galleries, 1225 Baltimore St., 
Kansas City. 

J.J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., Pitts- 
burgh 

Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 

Richard Owen, 1§ Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

Purrell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, 
olis and St. Paul. 

University Prints, Box J, Newton, Mass. 

RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 

Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. soth St., 

N.Y. 


Minneap- 


James F. Drake, 14 W. 4oth St., N.Y. 
G. Hess, Munich. 
RESTORERS 
Chas. Chiantelli, §72 Lexington Ave.,N.Y. 
Chev. Prof. Pasquale Farina, 1350 So. 
sist St., Phila., Pa 
M. J. Rougeron, 101 Park Av., N.Y. 


SCHOOLS OF ART 

Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
1624 H St., N.W., Washington. 

Frank Allen, Studio 605, Ovington Stu- 
dios, 246 Fulton Street, Bklyn., N.Y. 

Alexander Archipenko, 16 W. 61st St. 

American Academy of Art, Dept. A.D., 
1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

X. J. Barile, 7 W. 14th St., N.Y. 

Boston Museum School, Fenway Rd., 
Boston, Mass. 

Calif. School of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
land. 

Calif. School of Fine Arts, Chestnut and 
Jones, San Francisco. 

Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av., Bos- 


ton. 
Chappell School of Art, 1300 Logan St., 
Denver. - . 
Chester Springs School, Chester Springs, 


Pa. 

Commercial Illustration Studios, Suite 
409-A Brentano Building, 1 West 47th 
St., New York. 

Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

A. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Adam Dabrowski Studio School of Wood- 
carving, 241 Fulton St., Bklyn., N.Y. 
Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De- 

troit, Michigan. 

Dallas Art Institute, Dallas, Texas. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Vesper George School, 42 S. Botolph St., 
Boston. 

Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Fashion Art School, Scottish Rite Tem- 
ple, 1290 Sutter St., San Francisco, 


mations Art School, Hartford, Conn. 

Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 War- 
wick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Kihn-Ten Eyck Art School, 595 Shippan 
Av., Stamford, Conn. 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 

Master Institute of United Arts, 310 
Riverside Drive, N.Y. 

Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. 57th 
St., N.Y. 

Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N.Y. 

N. Y. School of App. Design for Wom- 
en., 169 Lexington Av., N.Y. 

N. Y. School of Design, 145 East 57th St. 

N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art, 
2239 Broadway, N.Y. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

Ralph M. Pearson, 10 E. 53rd St., N.Y. 

Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 

— Art Institute, 350 Madison Av., 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

Adam A. Sanders, 50 W. 85th St., N.Y. 

School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara St., 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, N.J. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, N.Y. 

Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Woodbury Training School in Applied 
Observation, 231 Perkins St., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

Worcester Art Museum School, 24 High- 
land St., Worcester, Mass. 
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&£ The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 











(Competitive exhibitions and exhibitions 
that present opportunities for artists to enter 
works are marked with two stars, thus **.) 


Montgomery, Ala. 


ALABAMA STATE FAIR— 
* Oct. 16-27—7th A circuit exhibition. Southern League. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


BERKELEY ART MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Creative photography ; Nicholas Brigante, water 
colors. 
Nov.—Drawings, Joseph Paget-Fredericks ; 
colors, Stanley Wood. 
CASA DE MANANA— 
Oct. 15-31—Paintings, Meditta Killett. 
Nov. 1-15—Oils and water colors, Cor de Gavere. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY— 
To Dec. 2—Exhibition by members of The Laguna 
Beach Art Association. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION— 


Oct.—Norman Kennedy, water colors. 
Nov.—Harry Murphy, cartoonist and artist. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

Oct.—Ninth annual exhibition, California Water 
Color Society; Lalique glass; prints owned by 
Merle Armitage. 

Nov.-Dec.—Twentieth annual exhibition of California 
Art Club. 

BILTMORE SALON— 

Oct, 22-Nov. 10—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 

Nov. 12-Déc. 7—Annual exhibition of Painters of the 
West. : 

EBELL SALON OF ART— 

Oct.—Opening exhibition. 

BRAXTON GALLERIES (Hollywood)— 


Oct.—Modern sculpture. 


Pasadena; Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct.—Pasadena Society of Artists; 
Sculptors Club. 
San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Oct.—Maynard Dixon, drawings and sketches; exhi- 
bition of Negro arts and crafts. 
Nov.—Art Guild exhibition; etchings, Livia Kadar; 
paintings, Albert Gos and Charles Reiffel. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
Oct. 12-29—Ceramics, Mika Mikouni. 
Nov. 2-16—San Francisco Society of Women Artists. 
CAL.PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
To Dec. 31—Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Sculpture. 
EAST WEST GALLERY— 
Oct. 15-30—Chinese scrolls; 
ancient and modern. 
Nov.—Paintings, Jennie Vennerstrom Cannon and 
Frank W. Bergman. 
PAUL ELDER GALLERY— 
To Oct. 26—Wood engravings, 
Clare Leighton. 
Ss. & G. GUMP CO— 
Oct. 14-26—Paintings, H. Raymond Henry. 
WORDEN GALLERY— 
To Oct. 26—Paintings, Western Artists. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 

ART LEAGUE GALLERY— 

To Oct. 19—Craft workers. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 2—Paintings, “ Sammons. 

Nov. 4-16—Paintings, Ralp* mes. 

San Pedro, Cal. 

PEAVY ART GALLERY— 

Oct.—Contemporary American Art. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY— 


water 


Painters and 


Chinese paintings, 


Lorser Feitelson. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Oct.—XVIIth century Dutch paintings. 
Nov.—XIXth century French paintings. 


Washington, D.C. 

GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 

Oct.—Contemporary etchings. 

Nov. 1-15—Washington Landscape Club. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 

To Nov. 3—Color-prints, Elizabeth Keith. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM— 





Oct. 15-30—Javanese batiks from Paul E. Vernon. 
Nov. 1-15—Etchings, Philip. Kappel. 


Chicago, II]. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 








Eric Daglish and 


Oct.—Contemporary American paintings; paintings, 


Oct. 24-Dec. 8—Forty-second annual exhibition of 


To Oct. 25—Japanese prints by contemporary artists. 

To Nov. 20—Mezzotints by David Lucus, after Con- 
stable. 

ACKERMANN GALLERIES— 

Oct.—XVIIIth century paintings. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 

To Oct. 26—Oil paintings, Gerald Cassidy, Camille 
Andrene and Marquise E. Reitzel. 

Nov. 1-23—Oil paintings, Frank 
Charles P. Killgore. 

CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & co— 

Oct.—Paintings, Francis Chapin; etchings, by mod- 
em masters. —~ 

Nov.—Paintings, Jonas Lie; etchings by contemporary 
artists. 

CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERY— 

Oct.—Opening exhibition of paintings. 

O'BRIEN GALLERIES— 

Nov. 3-16—Water color and pastel character studies 
by Nancy Dyer; landscapes by H. Anthony Dyer. 

PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 

Oct.—Exhibition of work done at summer camp. 

ROULLIER GALLERIES— 

Oct.—Etchings, Whistler, Zorn, McBey and Auguste 
Lepere. 

J. W. YOUNG GALLERY— 

Oct. 14-26—Paintings, Carl Von Marr; 
drawings, Howard Giles. 


Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct.—Illustrations by Vachel Lindsay. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 

Nov.—Twenty-third annual exhibition of Indiana 
artists. 

LIEBER GALLERIES— 

To Oct. 26—Paintings, Clifton Wheeler. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 9—Paintings, W. Forsyth. 

Nov. 11-23—Brown County artists. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION— 


Oct.—Paintings, George Pearse Ennis. 
Nov.—33rd annual exhibit by Richmond painters. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

LITTLE GALLERY— 


Oct.—American Federation of Arts’ exhibit of Eastern 
artists. 
Nov. 1-15—Paintings, Max Bohm. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


C. Peyraud and 


paintings, 


SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS— 
Oct. 17-30—Exhibition by Miss Sacker’s School. 
Nov. 5-Dec. 24—Christmas cards. 
CAPRONI GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Reproductions of classical and modern 
statuary. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
Oct.—Glimpses of the Far East; block prints, Lilian 
Miller; etchings, Hugh Fisher. 
Nov.—Etchings of architecture, André Smith, Ernest 
Roth, John Taylor Arms. 


Springfield, Mass. 


EXHIBITION HALL OF CITY LIBRARY— 
**Nov. 9-24—11th special exhibition of oil paintings 
by the Springfield Art League. Closing date, Nov. 2. 
Address, J. H. Miller Co., Springfield. 


Westfield, Mass. 


THE ATHENAEUM— 
To Oct. 20—Paintings by Fred and Edith Nagler. 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 


Oct. 1-28—Permanent collection. _ 
Nov. 3-24—Work by Worcester artists. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 


Oct.-Nov.—American Print Makers exhibition ; 
traits of Detroiters by Leopold Seyffert. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 10—Dutch landscapes, genre paintings. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Special exhibition of etchings by Anders Zorn; 
permanent exhibition by modern etchers. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 


Oct.—Early and contemporary artists; etchings from 
Kennedy & Co.; tapestries from French & Co.; 
sculpture from Gotham Gallery. 

Nov.—Paintings from Allied Artists of America’s ex- 
hibition ; small sculptures from Art Center; Phila. 
Society of Etchers. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 


Oct.—Twin City artists’ exhibition. 
To Dec. 2—Canadian water colors. 
To Nov. 18—Business Men’s art. 
Oct. 19-Dec. 14—Durer exhibition. 
Oct. 19-Nov. 16—Early woodcuts. 


Jackson, Miss. 


por- 





ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS— 


Oct.—Max Bohm; water colors, Mrs. Will Johns. 


Dubuque, Ia. 


ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct.—Exhibition of art. 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Oct. 1§-Nov. 15—Pictorial photography and daguerre- 
otypes; small sculptutés and paintings. 
Nov. 1-15—Kentucky and Indiana artists annual ex- 
hibit. 
New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Paintings by faculty of the Grand Central 
School of Art, auspices Art Association of N.O. 
Nov.—Exhibition by members, Art Association of New 


Orleans. 
Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Oils and. water colors. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF .ART— 
Oct.—Sculpture, Malvina Hoffman ; paintings, Zarra- 
gon; bookplates, Rockwell Kent. Advertising art 
from the Art Center. 
Nov.—Small soap sculpture; exhibition by Public 
Schools. 
PURNELL GALLERIES— 


Oct.—Recent etchings; old and modern paintings. 


Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON MUSEUM— 
Oct.—XVIIIth century French textiles and textile de- 
signs; Fuller collection of Japanese prints; illus- 
trations to Rodger’s poems, after Turner. 


CASSON GALLERIES— 
To Oct. 19—Paintings, Arthur G. Burton; etchings, 
Charles Wilson. 
Oct. 21-Nov. 9—Old English sporting paintings, etch- 
ings, Harold Dennison. 
Nov. 11-23—Water colors, Carroll Bill. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
Oct.—Audubon bird prints; etchings, Samuel Cham- 
berlain. 
Nov.—Prints, A. W. and Norma Hall; marine prints, 
George C. Wales. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
Oct. 14-26—Fall exhibition by members of the Guild. 
Oct. 28-Nov. 9—Paintings, Elizabeth O. Paxton. 








American paintings and sculpture. 


Nov. 11-23—Paintings, F. E. Wallace. 


To Oct. 20—Seventh “B”’ circuit exhibition of Southern 
States Art League. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
To Oct. 24—Arnual exhibition of paintings by Ameri- 
can artists. 
Nov.—XVIlith century costumés; local Thumb Box 
exhibition. 
$T. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Oct. 19-Nov. 25—Exhibition by members. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
ALDEN ART GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Etchings, ‘“,eorge Elbert Burr. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Exhibition of Lemon silver collection; etchings, 
Dodd, Gray, Briscoe, Brockhurst. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 

Oct.—Work of Ryder, Davies, Waugh, Melchers, 
Prendergast, Frieseke, Henri, Lie, Larson, Carlsen, 
Twachtman. 

Nov.—Prints and drawings; 
Werkstaat. 


objects from Wiener 


Montclair, N.J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
To Nov. 3—Exhibition by artists of Montclair. 
Newark, N.J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
Oct. 12-Nov. 2—Soap sculpture. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 17—Polish arts and crafts. 
Oct. 15-Jan. 15—Modern applied arts. 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 
WOMAN’S CLUB— 
To Nov. 15—Paintings and sketches, George A. Traver. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
PLAINFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct. 19-Nov. 3—Annual exhibition by members. 
Santa Fe, N.M. 
ART MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Water colors, Jane C. Stanley; photographs, 
Laura Gilpin and Grace V. Calvin. 
Nov.—Permanent collection. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
ART GALLERY OF PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
To Oct. 26—Paintings by 30 contemporary American 
artists, loaned by Macbeth Gallery. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ADAM DABROWSKI WOOD SCULPTURE 


GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Exhibition of wood sculpture. 


PRATT INSTITUTE— 


To Oct. 19—Hand-dyed textiles and water colors. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
To Oct. 27—Paintings by Leon Kroll; 
J. J. Lankes. 


Elmira, N.Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 


Oct.—Water colors, Helen Young. 
Nov.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 


New York, N.Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 


Oct.—Japanese sword furniture; modern prints from 
museum collection ; prints—selected masterpieces. 

Oct. 14-Feb. 1—English embroideries. 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS SOCIETY— 

**Nov. 12-Dec. 1—Winter exhibition of National 
Academy of Design. Exhibits received at 210 West 
58th St., New York, on Oct. 28 and 29 only. 

*"Dec. 7-26—New York Water Color Club and American 
Water Color Society’s combined exhibition, Closing 
date, Nov. 29 


ARDEN GALLERY— 


Oct. 28-Nov. 6—Stage designs for season of 1929-30 

for Little Theatre Art Company. 
ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 
Oct.—Old English Samplers; glass painted sporting 
pictures. 
Nov.—Old English furniture; sporting paintings. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Nov. 1-14—Oil paintings, A. Palumbo. 

Nov. 16-29—Oil paintings, Hildegarde Hamilton. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 

Oct. 21-Nov. 2—Water color drawings of English 
houses, John French, Earl of Ypres. 

Nov. 3-23—Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation; paint- 
ings, Alfonso Grosso. 

ART CENTER— 

To Oct. 31—Exhibition of Society of Scandinavian 
American artists; small sculpture for house and 
garden. 

To Oct. 19—Commercial posters, New York School of 
Fine and Applied Design 

To Oct. 22—Photographs, Bertrand Wentworth. 

Nov. 4-16—Paintings, Gordon M. McCouch, Hilda M. 
Sides and E. Dewey Albinson; sculpture, Peter B. 
Anderson. 

ART CENTER—ETCHING ROOM— 

Oct.—Etchings by American artists. 

BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

To Oct. 19—Water colors, John P. McHugh. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 2—Paintings, J. Duncan Spaeth. 

Nov. 4-16—Landscapes, Edward Kramer; paintings, 
Clinton O’Callahan. 

BUTLER GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Mezzotints by contemporary engravers. 
DE HAUKE & co— 

To Oct. 19—Modern French paintings, 30 years—3o 
paintings—30 artists. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 9—Amadeo Modigliani. 

BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC— 

Indefinite—Color prints by "american and British 
artists; paintings. 

PASCAL M. GATTERDAM— 

Oct.—Anthony Thieme. 

Nov.—Adrian Brewer; ““Texas Blue-Bonnets (winner 
of Edgar B. Davis prize). 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

Oct.—Modern American group 

Nov.—Paintings, Buk ; drawings, W. Wheelock. 

DELPHIC STUDIOS— 

Permanent—Paintings, drawings, etc., by Orozco. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 15—Latest drawings, “The South,” by 
Thomas H. Benton; camera portraits and American 
camera studies, Doris Ulman. 

DEMOTTE— 
Nov. 18-Dec. 21—Persian and Indian miniature paint- 
ings, XIIth to XVIIIth centuries. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 
Oct.—Group exhibition, “Americans Abroad.” 
DURAND RUEL— 

Oct.—Exhibition of French paintings. 

EHRICH GALLERIES— 

Oct.—Contemporary art. 

FERARGIL GALLERIES— 

Oct.—Paintings, Edmund M. 
N. Toor. 

Nov.—Paintings, Arthur B. Davies. 

G. R. D. STUDIO— 

Oct. 7-19—Paintings, Leon Hartl. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 2—Ellis, Green, Holland and Seaman. 

Nov. 4-16—Lue Osborne and Fener Lewis. 

GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES— 

Oct. 15-26—Mural paintings by Ernest Peixotto; ex- 
hibition by Carle J. Blenner. 

Nov. 5-23—Members prize exhibition. 

GREENER ART GALLERY— 

Indefinite—Old and modern masters. 

HARLOW, MACDONALD & CO— 

Oct.—Colored lithographs published by Currier and 
Ives. 

HACKETT GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Paintings, George W. Russell. 


woodcuts by 


Ashe; sculpture, 








HEERAMANECK GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Asiatic works of art (sculpture, paint- 
ings, textiles, ceramics). 
THE P. JACKSON HIGGS GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Old masters of English, Dutch, Flemish, 
Italian and Spanish Schools. 
HOLT GALLERY— 
Oct. 1-24—Nightscapes and astronomical paintings by 
D. Owen Stephens. 
Oct. 26-Nov. 9—Paintings of California, Katherine A. 
Lovell. 
Nov. 11-30—Sculpture, 
Louise Wilder. 


INWOOD POTTERY STUDIO GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Exhibition of pottery. 
KENNEDY & co.— 
Oct.—Etchings and dry-points, Francis Dodd. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
Oct.—Etchings by contemporary artists. 
KLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Etchings by Masters, and Their Influence. 


KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
Oct. 19—Opening of loan exhibition of Flemish 
primitives. 
M. KNOEDLER & co— 
Oct.—Exhibition of fine prints. 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 
To Oct. 28—Modern French paintings, water colors, 
drawings. 
Nov. 2-16—Paintings 
Schnakenberg. 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Permanent exhibition of ancient and modern 
paintings. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 


Oct.—Decorative art. 


MACBETH GALLERY— 


Oct. 15-28—Paintings from Lyme summer exhibition. 


MILCH GALLERIES— 
To Oct. 19—Paintings, sculpture by American artists. 
Oct. 21-Nov. 2—Paintings and water colors of Spain, 
Wells M. Sawyer. 


MONTROSS GALLERY— 
Oct. 14-Nov. 2—Paintings by Jack Van Ryder. 


MORTON GALLERIES— 
To Oct. 28—Paintings, Avery, Carlson, Goldthwaite, 
Henri, Lahey, Shampanier, Ten Eyck. 
Oct. 28-Nov. 11—Paintings, A. Shampanier and Amy 
Londoner. 
Nov. 11-25—Paintings, Kathleen Houlahan. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 
Oct.—Summer exhibition by painter life members. 
Nov. 6-27—Annual exhibition of books of the year. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Selected paintings by old masters and fam- 
ous Americans. 
N.Y.SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN (Art Center)— 
Idefinite—Works by American craftsmen. 
OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 
Oct. 15—Group picked by Lewis Mumford. 
PARK AVE. GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Lacquer, Edgar Brandt. 
Nov.—Screens by Robert Winthrop Chanler. 
RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO— 
Indefinite—Modern hand hooked rugs by American 
artists. 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS GALLERY— 
Indefinite—Portraits by 20 American artists. 
POTTERS SHOP— 
Oct. 23-Nov. 6—Decorated pottery and glazed sculp- 
ture, Carl Walters. 
To Oct. 22—Lamps and mantel decorations. 
Nov. 20-Dec. 4—Decorated pottery, Henry Varnum 
Poor. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, PRINTS DIVISION— 
Oct.—Making an etching ; Recent additions to print 
collection. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Paintings, drawings, by Picasso, 
Derain, Modigliani, Segonzac, etc. 
ROBERTSON-DESCHAMPS GALLERY— 
Nov. 1-16—Drawing and etchings, dog subjects, by 
Morgan Demis. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
To Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 
SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES— 
Permanent—American and foreign artists. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO., INC— 
Permanent—Exhibition of ancient paintings, tapes- 
tries, furniture. 
SILBERMAN GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Old masters and antiques. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
Oct. 15-Nov. 1—Paintings of children by old and 
modern masters. 
Nov. 2-15—Paintings, Frances Greenman. 
Nov. 16-Dec. 1—Paintings, Van Dongen and E. 
Barnard Lintott. 
VALENTINE GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Modern French art. 
VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Paintings by old masters. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 
Oct. 1-12—Paintings and water colors, Frank Osborne. 
Oct. 14-26—Paintings and water colors, Kwei Teng. 
Oct. 28-Nov. 9—Drawings and lithographs, Louis 
Lozowick. 
WESTON GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Contemporary art; old masters. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Selected group of important paintings. 


pastels and block-prints, 


and water colors, Henry 


Matisse, 





Rochester, N.Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Oct.—Interiors designed by Paul Poiret, Lucian 
Bernhard, Bruno Paul, with modern textiles. 
Nov.—Loan exhibition of Gothic art. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE GALLERY— 
To Oct. 20—Drawings and prints, Lucile E. Bush, 
Oct. 20-30—Photographs of Modern Stage Produc. 
— Syracuse, N.Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy 
Nov ae agg artists of Taienas exhibition ; 40 
pastels, F. Usher DeVoll. 


Woodstock, N.Y. 
LITTLE GALLERY— 
Oct.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 
Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct.—International photographs 
London. 
To Oct. 26—Small sculptures in soap. 
Nov. 6-24—Ohio-born women painters; 
work from Paterson, N.J. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART— 


Oct.—Water colors and oils from museum collection ; 





from Royal Salon, 


children’s 











modern British woodcuts ; porary British 
prints. 

Nov.—French art since 1800. 

GUENTHERS— 


Oct.—Important paintings. 
KORNER & wooD— 
To Oct. 12—Prints, “‘Des Enfants,’’ Tonjita. 
Oct. 1-19—Etchings, Thomas Handforth. 
SETH H. LEAMON GALLERY— 
To o* 21—Paintings, Bruce Crane and Chauncey 
Ryder. 
STARR CLEVELAND ART CENTER— 
Oct.—Second annual show of active members. 


Cincinnati, O. 
TRAPEL ART CO.— 


To Oct. 21—Valley of the Moon Society paintings. 
Oct. 28-Nov. 9—Paintings, Emma Mendenhall. 


Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct.—Farewell exhibition in old Dayton Art Insti- 


tute building. 
Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 


Oct.—International water color exhibition. 
Nov.—Gothic, Renaissance and XVIIth century tap- 
estries; loan exhibition of prints. 
MOHR ART GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Important American paintings. 
Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct.—550 cartoons and caricatures by leading car- 
toonists of 16 countries. 
Norman, Okla. 
To Nov. 15—Water colors, Gerald Cassidy. 


Portland, Ore. 


BURLINGTON HOUSE GALLERY— 
Oct. 21-Nov. 2—Annual exhibition of Society of Ore- 
gon artists. 
PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct.—Annual exhibition of contemporary American 
painting. 
Nov.—Paintings, Harry Wentz. 


New Hope, Pa. 
GOTHIC SHOP— 
To Oct. 20—Tenth annual exhibition of wrought 
iron and wood carving by Morgan Colt. 
DAVENPORT STUDIO— 
To Oct. 28--Tenth annual exhibition of hand-woven 


rugs. 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART ALLIANCE— 
Oct.—Annual exhibition of prints; contemporary 
American paintings and ‘sculpture. 
Nov. 9-30—Silk wall aad oer and batiks by Wil- 
liam Alexander MacDonald 3rd. 
ART CLUB OF PHILA.— 
Oct. 24-Nov. a, Yarnall Abbott, Nat Lit- 
tle, Henry Pitz and Fred Wagner. 
Nov. 14-27—Paintings, Walter E. Baum, Harry Ber- 
man, John F. Folinsbie, W. L. Lathrop, Antonio 
P. Martino. 
PENN ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
ov. 3-Dec. 8—27th annual exhibition of Phila. 
Water Color Society; 28th annual exhibition of 
Penn. Society of Miniature Painters. 
THE PLASTIC CLUB— 
Oct.—Exhibition of members’ summer sketches. 
PRINT CLUB— 
Oct.—Prints by contemporary American artists. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 17-Dec. 8—28th Carnegie Institute international. 
J. J. GILLESPIE CO— 
To Nov. 15—Paintings, E.. W. Redfield. 
Providence, R.I. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
To Nov. 3—Recent American Painting. 
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© Exhibition Calendar 


| NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERY— 


To Nov. 2—Paintings by the late George H. 
Hallowell. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Oct.—Paintings -by Contemporary American Artists; 
flower paintings; water colors by Margery Ryer- 
son, Anne Goldthwaite, Loren Barton. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
To Dec. 31—Permanent exhibition. 


Heuston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Oct.—Post-modern French paintings; Angela Greg- 
ory, sculpture; Elinor Merrell, painted and printed 
fabrics. 

Oct. §-Nov. 2—Soap sculpture, National Small Sculp- 
ture competition. 

Nov.—Oils, Ernest Blumenschein and Ralph Roun- 
tree; fifty-cent exhibition from Newark Museum. 

LITTLE GALLERY— 
Nov.—American paintings and sculpture. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Oct.—French etchings, Pissarro; French oils. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 

Oct.—Paintings, Rockwell Kent. 

Nov.—Paintings, Frank Tenney Johnson and Nan 
Sheets. 

MILAM GALLERIES— 

Oct.—Paintings of Spain, Jose 
Frank and Caroline Armington. 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 
“The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


From J. Blockx Fils Book 
A COMPENDIUM 
OF PAINTING 

I trust I shall not be con- 
sidered to be actuated by any 
mercenary desire, for my aim 
soars far higher. Moved as 
much by the love of Art as 
by the desire of instructing 
others, I would put into opera- 
tion every practical means of 
preserving the noblest pro- 
ducts of the human mind. 

J. BLOCKX FILS. 


Insist on Blockx Colors 


Write us, for list, if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 
Sole Agents 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 


Arpa; etchings, 
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Malherbe Here 


Guillaume Malherbe, French painter, made 
so many trips to London to enjoy the works 
of the English artist, J. M. W. Turner, that 
he acquired fluency in the English tongue. 
This is what he said the other day when he 
landed in New York. Nobody but a French- 
man could say so graceful a thing. 

M. Malherbe, who is visiting America for 
the first time in consequence of his exhibi- 
tion at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, asserted 
in a New York Times interview that he be- 
lieved excessive radicalism was passing in 
France and that there was a noticeable turn- 
ing toward the technique of the old masters. 
“T think that contemporary artists are seek- 
ing to return to the great artistic doctrines 
of the past,” he said. However, cubism had 
done much for art. For his own part, the 
artist expressed the opinion that painting 
should have a decorative significance, “‘cre- 
ating splashes of color, radiating happiness, 
and should give pleasure to the eye and joy 
to the soul.” 

“T expect to find inspiration here for new 
and Modern subjects,” said M. Malherbe. 
“Modern life in its highest significance may 
be found in America, and Goethe said that 
an artist should be the product of his age. 
It is for that reason that I come here.” 





Salt Lake City, Utah 
NEWHOUSE HOTEL— 
Oct. 20-27—Paintings, Waldo Midgley. 
Oct. 12-19—Utah Art Institute exhibition. 
Nov. 1-10—Joseph A. F. Everett. 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
Oct. 1§-30—Caroline Van Evera. 


Seattle, Wash. 


ART INSTITUTE OF SEATTLE— 
Oct.—15th annual exhibition of Northwest artists. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct.—American artists exhibition from Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries; fabrique moderne from F. 
Schumacher & Co., New York; Exhibition of prints 
from Chicago Galleries Association. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL’S GALLERY— 


Oct.-Nov.—Summer work of 62 Wisconsin artists. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Old prints, brass, copper, furniture. 
Nov.—Water colors, Nile J. Behncke ; etchings, Bertha 
Jaques. 
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greatest among whom was Boticelli, % 
laboriously mixed their own egg tem- 

pera colors. Today that medium, in a 
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MARTINI 
Price list sent on request 
The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
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97-99 Harris Ave., L. I. City, N. ¥. 
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Illustrated Leaflet ‘‘A-D”’ 
sent on request 
PELICAN WORKS- a3 


GUNTHER WAGNER 
INC. 
34 E. 23rd Street, New York 




















BUY YOUR 
Artists’ Materials 


Colors—Brushes—Canvas 
from the 
Manufacturer and Importer 


ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 
49 East gTH STREET 
159 East 60Tu Sr., N. Y. C. 


Regent 4721-4722 
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“VAL’S’’ 


PORTABLE ETCHING PRESS 





Built for life-time wear. Steel Rollers; Steel Table. 
Large size press accommodates paper up to 


WE: GEES WEE: DP NUE cos Kc tcchiyed cocsesscduvid $100.00 
Small size press accommodates paper up to 
30 ches MES PUNE 66 nc pees Secdscsevsccyen $70.00 


THE PALETTE ART CO. 
327 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
Write for Circular on. Etching Tools and Materials 








Artists’ Materials 
Exclusively! 
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SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 
123 W. 68thSt. TRAfalgar 8553 




















The advertising columns of THE ART 
Dicest have become a directory of dealers 
in artisis’ supplies. 
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LIGHT 


Approved 
and used 

by many 

prominent 
Artists. 


Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 


' Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
231 West 17th St., New York 
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Bourdelle Is Dead and the Art Critics Have Their Final Say: : 





“The Madonna of the Vosges,” 


Emile Antoine Bourdelle, French sculptor, 
he whose art was human and tortured, whom 
half the art world regarded as the greatest 
contemporary sculptor and who at.all events 
divided that honor with Aristide Maillol, an- 
other Frenchman, died in Paris on Oct. 1, at 
the age of 68. He was stricken while super- 
vising the casting of a statue. 

Bourdelle was the favorite pupil-and the 
bosom friend of Rodin. Although more ac- 
tive in portraiture than in imaginative sculp- 
ture, he will probably be best remembered 
for his “Madonna of the Vosges,” erected 
soon after the war on one of the highest 
peaks of the Vosges Mountains; his “Hera- 
kles the Bowman” in the Luxembourg; his 
“Centaur”; his bas-reliefs for the Théatre 
des Champs Elysées; and his monument to 
General Alvear in Buenos Aires. He was 
prolific and had executed busts or statues 
of nearly all of France’s and many of Eu- 
rope’s most prominent men in the last three 
decades. 

The sculptor was a product of the older 
studio system of instruction, not of the 





schools. His father was a woodcarver and 
cabinetmaker, and later he passed to the 
workshop of Rodin. 

Because he was a contemporary, critical 
opinion has sharply differed as to the merit 
of Bourdelle, as it still does as to Rodin. 
Many have seen greatness in him, while 
others have regarded his work as eclectic 


and lacking in originality, in spite of its 


sensitiveness, vigor and, dramatic quality. 
The latest permanent estimate of his art, 
perhaps, is to be found in the volume, 
“Sculpture,” by Dr. A. M. Rindge of Vassar 
College, brought out on Sept. 21 by Payson 
& Clarke, New York. She says.that “the 
hectic variety of Bourdelle’s sculpture has 
to be explained by the aims and practices in- 
herited from the overpowering personality 
of Rodin,” and adds: 

“Far from being any imitation of Rodin’s 
work, Bourdelle’s is just as up-to-date for us 
as Rodin’s was for his time. Note the taste 
for VIth and Vth century Greek lineaments, 
the increased stylization, all the little turns 
of fashion we recognize as belonging to us, 
and parallel to similar feelings in painting 
and writing. As with Rodin, a literary senti- 
ment or an archaeological nostalgia pervades 
them all, the ‘Madonna,’ the ‘Herakles,’ the 
‘Centaur. Bourdelle is a man of tremendous 
talent and forcé*but he seems to be exercis- 
ing that power in an outworn mode. It would 
not be surprising to find him remembered at 
last for the beautiful ensemble of decoration 
in fresco and stone relief for the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées. In the monumental field 
his ‘General Alvear’ is certainly his greates 
achievement.” : 

Elie Faure refers to Bourdelle’s art as 
“full of flame,” if “also of smoke.” Stanley 
Casson in “Some Modern Sculptors,” pub- 
lished last year, says that Bourdelle’s “Hera- 
kles” resembles no antique Herakles, even re- 
motely, and yet “it owes its existence to the 
antique and would command the respect of 
any Greek sculptor. . . . That is the secret 
of so much of Bourdelle; he can assimilate 
the spirit of other ages.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times wrote: “It would be a hard and desic- 
cated heart that could not respond to this 
sculptor’s finest messages; that could fail to 
feel profound emotion in the presence, for 
example of the herois ‘Viérge’ [the ‘Madon- 
na of the Vosges’]—the most noble of all 
World War monuments it has been called. 
But his work ... appeals to the mind as 
well. In this sense, heart and mind attained, 
in much that he accomplished, a happy bal- 
ance of reciprocity. Indeed, Bourdelle im- 
presses one as having been a singularly bal- 
anced genius.” 

Royal Cortissoz in the New York Herald 
Tribune devoted two columns to Bourdelle. 
He asserted that the sculptor was “not one 
of the supreme masters,” and that “while he 
had creative energy he still leaves us with 
vague reservations. But the full-rounded, ut- 
terly sure-footed masters are rare in any 
epoch, and modern French sculpture must 
be grateful to Bourdelle as he stands. He 
‘spoke out loud and bold’ and he did so with 
the warrant of a man who has something to 
say. He had imagination and fire, and a 
strong, vitalizing touch. . . . Like every true 
French sculptor, like Maillol and Despiau, he 
drew lovingly upon the past and yet re- 
mained faithful to the living truth... . 
























































































































































“Fortitude,” Detail from Alvear Monument. 


Rodin himself said the right thing about 
him. Bourdelle was his favorite pupil and, 
in fact, was held in such esteem by the mas- 
ter that the two were even known as ‘col- 
laborators.’ What the senior said of the dis- 
ciple was this: 

“‘Bourdelle is a beacon of the future. I 
love his sculpture, so personal, so expressive 
of his sensible nature, of his fiery and impas- 
sioned temperament. And I find in it a cer- 
tain delicacy which is proper to the strong. 
Impetuosity is the characteristic of the talent 
of Bourdelle.’” 

Bourdelle’s artistic creed and his philoso- 
phy are partly revealed by the following ex- 
tracts from his words kept in a diary by 
Arnold Ronnebeck and published in The 
Arts (Oct., 1925): 

“Pain is the effect of the universe in man. 
The more man suffers, the more he grows 
as a whole. 

“A nation leaves sometimes only one single 
great poem, but he who has sung it has car- 
ried the whole burden of suffering of his 
whole nation; this is the destiny of each 

(Continued on page 8) 
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